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“yours very truly, CHAS. 8S. PARNELL.” 


We are unable to find any other title for the present 
article than the above. We cannot say “the ParneLi 
“ letter,” for that might be taken as an unjustifiable asser- 
tion of authorship. We cannot say “the alleged Parne.i 
“ letter,” because that might be taken as prejudging the 
case in the other direction. But no one can object to the 
citation of the most remarkable words of a most remarkable 
document. Whe that document was published it may 
perhaps be assumed without rashness that the immediate 
opinion of most intelligent and unprejudiced persons was 
pretty uniform. The letter seemed to express sentiments 
which were very probably Mr. Parne.t’s sentiments ; but 
it did not seem very likely that Mr. Parnett would have 
committed them to paper, and it was not clear how, sup- 
posing that they were committed to paper by his orders and 
authenticated by his signature, they could have come 
into the possession of the Zimes. Most Irishmen of 
the Nationalist persuasion will sell anything for money 
that they think they can safely sell; but a document of this 
kind must almost necessarily have through so few 
hands that the seller could probably be detected—with 
results which would seem quite natural and laudable to that 
very interesting correspondent of the Times itself, “ Nor a 
“ TRANSCENDENTAL.” It was obvious that some of Mr. 
PaRNELL’s party might easily have procured the blank 
signature from him (of course without telling him what it 
was for), and have manufactured the letter in order to throw 
discredit on the other damaging revelations of the news- 
paper in which it was to appear. And as it certainly ex- 
presses the general view of the advanced Irish party at the 
time—the view, namely, that it was not well of Mr. Parnetn 
to discourage friends—the manufacture was very likely to 
take in the intended dupes. When a thing has so many 
characteristics of a good hoax, it is only natural that it 
should be taken as being very probably one. 

At the same time there are many curious facts (putting 
Mr. Parvett’s denial, to which we shall come presently, 
aside) which might be considered to tell strongly in favour 
of the authenticity of the text, not merely if the signature 
which Mr. Parnett at first thought was his, and which 
seems to have no small probability, especially since the 
publication of the Freeman’s Journal facsimiles, be ad- 
mitted, but even if it be not. To begin with, the merest 
beginner in the ways of the world has generally learnt not 
to place his signature in such a manner on a blank sheet of 
paper that matter of a tendency and import which he cannot 
possibly foresee may be placed above it. Even the most 
good-natured autograph-givers attend to this precaution, 
without which the trade of the obtainers of money and other 
things on false pretences would become quite disgustingly 

In the second place, there is the undeniable fact that 
the letter undoubtedly does meet a Nationalist demand at 
the time, and that it is very curiously borne out by the 
utterances of the Parisian anarchist press appositely quoted 
in the Times of Tuesday. Yet, again, it must be remem- 
bered that, disgraceful as the sentiments are, there is, 
unless we mistake, nothing in them that could be made 
the subject of a legal prosecution—an avoidance very much 
in character with the supposed writer’s habits and ways. 
The law can no more take notice of Mr. Parnett’s 
asserted description’ of the death of Lord Freperick 
Cavenpisu by the knives imported by the wife of Mr. 
creature, Mr. Frank and driven home 


by the emissaries of Mr. Parnett’s creature, Mr. P. J. 
SHERIDAN, than it can take notice of Mr. Justin McCarruy’s 
description of the murder of Sergeant Brett as due to his 
getting “in the way of the bullet.” Nor, according to 
present habits, could much more notice be taken of the 
opinion that Mr. Burke got no more than his deserts. 
The “ bloodthirsty lawyers” of former times would no 
doubt have thought differently ; but, thank Heaven! the 
barbarous times of sympathy with the murdered, and not 
the murderer, with the object and not the plotter of treason, 
are over. We do not know that Sir Witt1am Harcourr 
would think the worse of Mr. Parnet if the authenticity 
of this particular piece of “ the rubbish from the Times” 
were proved. We do not know whether it would not 
still seem to Mr. Giapstone less detestable than the acts 
of the blackguard Pirr. But whatever these honourable 
and right honourable men might think of it, Mr. Parne.. 
would, we take it, be quite safe from prosecution, and it has 
usually been Mr. Parne.w’s aim to be quite safe from pro- 
secution. Lastly, there is the very singular and undesigned 
coincidence of the distinguo which, after the printing of the 
document, Mr. Parwnett, its alleged author, made in his 
denial of authorship, made between his desire to shield 
Lord Freperick, and, “ for the matter of that,” Mr. Burke, 
from the daggers. The Daily News, which is not likely to 
be prejudiced against Mr. Parnewu, indeed, reports the 
words in such a way that Mr. Parnett seems to have for- 
gotten Mr. Burke altogether, or have intentionally left him 
out, till reminded by cries of “ Burke.” How odd that the 
letter-forger should have not merely so accurately known, 
but so exactly anticipated, the difference in the attitude of 
Mr. PaRNELL’s mind towards the two victims of Messrs. 
Ketty and Brapy! 

But Mr. Parnett has denied the letter, and even the 
signature, which, it seems, he thought he might have given. - 
That is, of course, in a certain sense quite final; in another, 
it simply puts the controversy into a new stage. If 
it were worth while, it might be curious to examine 
the terms of the denial itself. It was scarcely germane to 
the matter to assert ignorance beforehand of the crime ; for 
no man in his senses ever thought that Mr. Parnett knew 
of it. He has far more wit than to have known. It was 
even hardly pertinent to announce a generous, but un- 
fortunately somewhat ineffectual, willingness to stand 
between the daggers and, not merely Lord Freperics, but, 
as a second thought and “for the matter of that,” Mr. 
Burke. Fora man animated with noble sentiments might 
interpose to save even one whom, after the fact, truth would 
compel him to acknowledge to have got his deserts. Dr. 
Croke or Dr. Watsu, if Mr. Panne. were of their com- 
munion, would make no difficulty, and would be justified 
by the rules of casuistry in making no difficulty, in giving 
Mr. Parnett technical absolution for almost every word he 
spoke in the House of Commons, although the letter ex- 
pressed his sentiments, and was written to carry out his 
intentions, though not by his dictation, or to his knowledge 
in “sight” or “ hearing,” or even with his genuine signature. 

But there is more than this. A very curious new doc- 
trine seems to be implanted in that singular nursery of new 
doctrines, the Gladstonian mind. It seems to be that simple 
denial, especially if given with a few oratorical cursings and 
swearings, disposes of any accusation, no matter what its 
character. Now as we here carefully give no opinion on a 
point which it is impossible for any one without a regular 
judicial examination to decide, we do not say whether Mr. 
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PaxRvELt’s denial is credible or not, nor do we care to inquire 
into the history of other denials of his. But there is a very 
important proposition or couple of propositions, which to 
thoughtless persons may appear to have an air of truism, or 
even of bull. The denial of a probably innocent person may 
sometimes strengthen the probability of his innocence; the 
denial of a probably guilty one never lessens the probability of 
his guilt. On the contrary, there are cases where the denial 
in case of guilt is certain beforehand, and where, as evidence, 
it is simply unimportant. If a gentleman is charged with 
any act which involves the honour of a lady, he denies it 
of course, taking upon himself deliberately the risk of 
punishment of all kinds for his denial. Other gentlemen 
respect him for his denial, but do not attach weight to it as 
evidence. In a very large number of cases, where the 
denial would be more disgraceful than the act, it may be 
pretty strong evidence when the previous character of the 
accused is good. But where the charge is of such a nature 
that it of itself implies, whether legal guilt or not, at any 
rate moral villany, denial is simply vain breath. The man, 
in short, who had been ruffian enough to commit or to 
approve certain acts would be rogue enough to scheme for 
technical ignorance of them, and rascal enough to deny his 
knowledge or approval. He certainly could not disprove 
himself an accomplice of murder by proving himself an 
adept in Billingsgate. The most that he could do by call- 
ing some one else liar would be to add lying to the tale of 
his own sins. Till the facts are judicially examined we 
cannot say that in this particular case the general law 
applies to Mr. ParnE.t, or does not apply. Time and the 
Times must settle that. But it is neither unfair nor 
impertinent to repeat that whosoever directly or indirectly 
inspired or approved of the letter in question would deny it 
when it was made public, and that every innocent man in 
Mr. ParNELt’s position would take the only and the certain 
steps to prove his innocence. 


BILLINGSGATE IN THE HOUSE, 


HE coarse and calculated violence of the Parnellite 
section of the Opposition has apparently not alienated 
the regard of their Liberal allies. Some apologists may 
perhaps have been actuated by a laudable repugnance to 
recognize the degradation of the House of Commons. The 
Speaker himself evidently wished to extenuate, if pos- 
sible, the outrage on public decency and on the dignity of 
Parliament. The suggestion that Mr. Sexton and his col- 
leagues had received strong provocation was probably made 
‘for the purpose of extracting the qualified retractation 
which was afterwards, in a certain sense, accepted by the 
House. The excuse was inapplicable to Mr. Sexton’s con- 
federate, who had not been charged with icipation in 
murderous councils; but the SpEaKER, as the guardian of 
the honour of the House of Commons, was naturally inclined 
to attribute the foul language which was used to an unpre- 
meditated outburst of sudden indignation. The decline of 
good-feeling and good-breeding in an assembly which was 
once composed of gentlemen is too serious an evil to 
be lightly admitted as existing. Unfortunately the ex- 
tra ce of the Irish Nationalists is both condoned and 
copied by some of their political associates who might have 
been supposed to respect themselves and the Parliament of 
which they are members. It is not surprising that the 
ConyBearkEs and the Lasoucuerss should praise and imitate 
the conduct of Mr. Sexton; but it is strange that Mr. 
Puttip Stannors should go out of his way to approve of a 
brutal insult and to apply an offensive epithet to the object 
of Mr. Sexron’s vituperation. It has been observed 
throughout the Session that the official leaders of the Oppo- 
sition habitually address themselves to the Home Rule 
benches, and that Mr. GLapstone himself encourages the 
fiercest Irish orations ba marked a and with 
ostentatious applause. me of his followers 
think it right to follow his gy. cy 
There is a fallacy in the comparison of Colonel 
SaunpeErson’s deliberate accusation with the brutal contra- 
diction of his statements, or rather of his inferences. From 
the intimate association of some of the Nationalist members 
with notorious assassins Colonel SaunpErson inferred that 
Mr. Sexton and others could not but know the characters 
of their companions. The assertion that the speaker was a 
liar, though it was in the worst sense definite and gross, is 
nevertheless ambiguous. It may have been intended to 


mean either that Irish members of Parliament had not been 
connected with Ecan and his that they had 
been innocent and unsuspecting dupes of their murderous 
allies. The charge was in the highest degree blamable, if it 
was not substantially true; and it is to be regretted that, 
as Mr. Arnoxp Forster has explained, there was a mistake 
in one of the details. If the alleged letter of Mr. PARNELL 
is authentic, the cool and cautious leader of the Irish Nation- 
alists has himself deliberately approved of an atrocious 
murder. In that case his less responsible colleagues will 
perhaps think it useless to disavow all complicity with the 
Forps and the If Mr. can successfully 
repudiate the imputation, his opponents will still be able to 
fall back on other more or less conclusive evidence of his 
connexion with the criminals who are now in exile. When 
his satellites again defend their leader or themselves by 
declaring that every critic of their proceedings is a liar, it 
will be expedient to inquire whether their denunciation 
applies to facts or to arguments. It was a fact that a true 
bill for murder was found against a person with whom the 
Nationalist managers had close relations. It is only a mere 
conjecture that they knew or suspected the guilt of their 
associate. 

It may have been observed that during the greater part 
of Colonel SaunpErson’s elaborate exposition no member, 
even on the Home Rule benches, rose to object on a point 
of order. There could be no doubt that his proceeding was 
morally justifiable if his statements were true; and, in any 
case, it was technically regular. If the charges were false 
or exaggerated, the speaker incurred a heavy responsibility ; 
but his speech was nevertheless in order. There was, 
therefore, no excuse for departing from the decencies of 
debate. The accusation was grave enough to require a 
serious answer, and vulgar abuse of the accuser was in no 
way calculated to invalidate his statements or his reasons. 
The test of the Parliamentary propriety of the charge is to 
assume, for the purpose of the argument, that it was true. 
If Colonel SaunpeErson could satisfy the House that certain 
of its members were guilty of a grievous offence, there 
could be no doubt that he was performing a great public 
service. His charges were relevant to the debate on the 
Crimes Bill, because, if they were established, some of the 
principal opponents of the measure would have been ex- 
posed as former promoters of disorder. If, on the other 
hand, the accusation was unfounded, it would almost cer- 
tainly admit of disproof. Although it was improbable that 
the whole of Colonel Saunperson’s statements were ima- 
ginary, undisputed facts might have been explained and 
justified. The rude assertion that the speaker was a liar 
could affect the judgment of the House of Commons as 
little as the accompanying threat of personal violence. It 
was possible that Mr. Sexton might have no answer to 
Colonel SaunpeErson’s charges. It was certain that he 
failed to give it. The strong language which is proverbially 
associated with the name of Billingsgate scarcely purports to 
produce conviction. 

The rapid deterioration of manners in the House of Com- 
mons has other causes, but it results in a great degree from the 
increased violence of party contests. The worst offenders are 
not always the lowest in social position. It would be too 
much to expect that when Mr. Lanovcuerr thinks it ex- 
pedient to preach open treason he should be scandalized by 
the ill-breeding of his Irish allies. Mr. ConyBeare has still 
notoriety to achieve, though he has lost no time since his 
entrance into Parliament in parodying the extravagance of 
older demagogues. Both these eminent patriots have taken 
care to identify themselves with the language of Mr, Sexton 
and Mr. Heavy, and perhaps they will now have their reward 
in being admitted to the confidence of the League. It would 
be interesting to ascertain the real opinion of Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt and Mr. Mortey on the conduct and character 
of their most prominent adherents, Mr. GLapstone himself 
has perhaps ceased to discriminate among the different 
classes of his supporters, except with reference to their 
personal devotion to himself. When they urge the Irish 
to form secret societies and to defy the law, they are 
tempted into political excess by the excited demeanour of 
their chief. Some of the most shameless declaimers are 
perhaps unconscious of their violation of the rules of 
courtesy. Sir E. J. Reep, who may at present claim the 
credit of surpassing all competitors in vulgar invective, may 
perhaps have thought that he was only perpetrating a low- 
bred jest in his denunciation of Mr. W. H. Smrru as the 
representative of certain supposed frequenters of the Strand. 
The tradesmen of London will not be conciliated to the 
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cause of Home Rule by a disgraceful and wanton insult to 
themselves and to their representative, the universally re- 
spected leader of the House of Commons. Sir E. J. Rezn’s 
awkward apology shows that he is not even conscious of the 
enormity of his offence. 

Burke's famous phrase of “the unbought grace of life, 
“ the cheap defence of nations,” has sometimes been criticized 
as a mere rhetorical flourish. The importance of courtesy 
and of observance of the ordinary rules of good-breeding 
might have been as forcibly asserted if the writer had been 
speaking of the conduct of government by deliberative 
Assemb. Although it may be at present impossible to 
suggest any substitute for the supremacy of the House of 
Commons, Parliament itself may not be able to survive the 
conditions by which its authority was founded and main- 
tained. Even the most firmly established constitutional 
rights require the support of the moral and intellectual 
qualities which command general respect. Fluency of speech, 
indeed, shows no tendency to decline ; but tact and judgment 
and discipline become rarer every day. In former times 
Englishmen were accustomed to read with complacent 
equanimity of American bursts of violence in State Legis- 
latures, or sometimes within the walls of Congress. A 
comparison between English and American methods of 
conducting debate might now not be equally satisfactory. 
It would seem that the general lawlessness which is avowed 
by some conspicuous politicians extends to the sphere of 
manners or minor morals. Sir W. Harcourt has borrowed 
from his Irish associates the doctrine that law may be right- 
fully disobeyed if, in the opinion of any one whom it may 
concern, it is unjust or perhaps only inconvenient. He is 
consistent with his own novel principles in his occasional 
disobedience to the Speaker. The traditional deference of 
members to the Chair may have been conventional ; but it 
was not only graceful in itself, but indispensable to order and 
freedom of debate. Grosser offenders are encouraged by the 
example of occasional protests against the SpEaKeER’s rulings. 
The objectionable demeanour of the more violent Irish 
members may perhaps be partially attributed to political 
calculation. Before their habits of obstruction were tempo- 
rarily abandoned, they hoped, as their orators sometimes 
declared out of doors, to render the government of Ireland 
impossible by paralysing Parliament. This same object 
may perhaps be attained by frequent breaches of order, 
leading to incidental and irritating discussions. Provoca- 
tions offered to the majority and infringements of the rules 
of the House not only occupy time, but disturb the calmness 
which is for the conduct of business. It is well 
that the disturbers of order have to deal with such an 
opponent as the present leader of the House of Commons. 
Mr. SarH never gives offence, and he is slow to take it; 
but all parties have discovered that his command of temper 
has no connexion with weakness of purpose. Sir E. J. 
Reep’s selection of Mr, Suir as a subject of his vulgar 
buffoonery was singularly infelicitous. 


THE GROWTH OF SCANDAL. 


ae are few points about the London daily press 
which would more forcibly attract the attention of an 
observer who had been some years absent from England 
than the increasing public appetite for purely private 
scandal, or, at any rate, the increasing frequency and 
assiduity with which that appetite is pampered, even in 
quarters where very different — have 
expected, A peculiarly aggra instance of these fail- 
ings nas been witnessed within the last few days. There 
was indeed every reason why a deplorable volume lately 
issued should be passed over in silence. Yet it was elabo- 
rately and respectfully reviewed in one journal of high 
repute, and copious and picturesque extracts from it were 
published im another. And this was not the result of 
political malice. Therefore, the only possible explanation 
of conduct like this is that consideration for the feelings 
of a distinguished fellow-countryman and political ally was 
insufficient to outweigh the gratification which it was ex- 
pected that a substantial number of readers would derive 
trom the perusal of a hoary but venomous scandal. 

When we find that respectable journals do not disdain 
to make capital out of things of this kind, we cannot 
wonder that journals which are not respectable should 
have devised a new method of profiting by the public 
relation of other domestic matters with which the public, 


unless the parties involved may think proper to make their 
misfortunes the subject of proceedings at law, have no 
concern whatever. The latest of these is the announce- 
ment that a series will be published of painful or revolting 
stories about the private lives of real people of whom 
the public has never heard before, but whose real names, 
together with full particulars of what they said and did, and 
when and where they said and did it, will be given to the 
world. The ingenuity of this device,in more ways than 
one, is obvious. In the first place, an opportunity is offered 
to every one who has had a bitter quarrel with a friend or 
relation. Such persons, it may be presumed, will hasten to 
supply the dealer in scandal with full particulars of their 
own view of their woes. They will enjoy the satisfaction of 
recounting to all the patrons of the gutter “‘ how badly th 

“ were treated and how patiently they bore it.” They wi 
make the name of their adversary the commonplace of the 
sandwich-man. This will please them so much that they 
will probably not be exacting in their terms, and the enter- 
prising journalist will get a great deal of “copy” gratis. 
But the plan has another advantageous side to it. If the 
whole story is grossly false, the victim may have his 
legal redress, and the only thing to be said about it is that 
it ought to be exemplary. But suppose either that the 
story is substantially true, or that the truth and false- 
hood are so judiciously mixed that the expedient of 
appealing to the sympathies of a jury is not one to be 
hopefully regarded. In that case it is difficult to see what 
satisfaction can be obtained, except the particularly empty 
one of taking personal revenge upon some individual who 
would probably not lose much either of dignity or of good 
repute in the . Of course it may be urged that a 
person who has behaved disgracefully does not deserve 
reparation when the public is informed of his misconduct. 
This—at any rate so far as concerns the informant—is a 
shallow fallacy. It may be that A B treated his wife or 
his mother with abominable cruelty or ingratitude. A B 
may be the most heartless and selfish person living. But 
what has the public to do with that? And why should 
those facts put money into the pocket of the Kerbstone 
Howler ? If there is anything more base and contemptible 
than being vicious oneself, it is making capital out of the 
vices of other people, especially when the process is glozed 
over with a specious pretence of succouring the innocent 
and generally championing the cause of oppressed virtue. 
There is some spirit in publishing a false libel, because, at 
any rate, you run the risk of going to prison; but the 
systematic publication of true libels, the dissemination of 
which does the public no good whatever, on the calculation 
that the people you attack are not likely to be able to resent 
it, isan act of meanness not widely distinguishable, as far 
as morality goes, from a sort of black-mailing of which the 
criminal law takes a severe view. To make money by 
threatening to reveal misconduct of which a man has 
actually been guilty is a crime punishable with penal 
servitude for life. To make money by revealing such mis- 
conduct, when no public interest is served thereby, is not 
much more respectable. 


“ WORDS, WORDS, WORDS,” 


S® EDWARD REED, who is not quite sure whether 

he described the First Lorp of the Treasury as 
“ sent by the strumpets of the Strand to support coercion,” 
but thinks he did, and is sorry, is in part, but not in his 
repentance, a very typical example of the speakers and voters 
on the Gladstonian side in the debate on the second reading 
of the Coercion Bill. The division on the Bill, or, to. be 
technically correct, on the amendment to the second reading, 
was in the highest degree satisfactory. Very rarely, indeed, 
can it be said, as it can be said of the Conservatives on this 
occasion, that not a single man was absent unpaired, or 
voted against his party. The record of the Liberal Union- 
ists is not so absolutely stainless as this, but one only de- 
serted, very few indeed were absent, and of those few more 
than one had the best reasons for absence. Mr. GLADSTONE, 
in days when nobody (except Archdeacon Denison) ever 
thought to see him in such company as that in which he is 
now found, or professing such opinions as those which he 
now champions, has heard over and over again a hundred 
and one strokes tell the close of day. We can only hope 
that the hundred and one strokes of the division of Monday 


night may close, and close for ever, the day, too long already, 
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when his will was regarded as a law by the people of 
England, and his absolute shall determined in the eyes of 
an unintelligent or servile multitude, not merely the for- 
tunes of institutions and measures, but the very standard 
of right and of wrong. 

But we must return to Sir Epwarp Reep and the strumpets 
of the Strand, even though Sir Epwarp has been good 
enough to retract this imputation on Mr. Smirn’s con- 
stituents—an imputation which seems to argue an imperfect 
acquaintance with the present electoral laws of England, as 
_well as a hasty judgment on a considerable population. If 
somewhat more than usually fantastic in form, the with- 
drawn expression was quite typical in substance of the 
‘main strain of Gladstonian utterance—it would be impos- 
sible to say of Gladstonian argument—during the entire 
‘debate. The contention of the one side—the Government 
side—is clear, simple, unrefuted. The state of Ireland is 
most unsatisfactory, the crimes which are committed there 
are a disgrace to humanity, and they have been for the last 
two years steadily increasing in number. There has been a 
new, an organized, and, by legal decision, an illegal con- 
spiracy to refuse payment of rent. The entire government 
of great parts of the country—actual, as distinguished from 
ostensible—is in the hands of men who have been described 
by their present English associates over and over again in 
terms of the strongest reprehension, whose conduct in Par- 
liament is an outrage on decency, and who lie, as a body, 
under imputations (which they will not refute, however 
noisily they may protest against them) of connivance at, or 
at the very best of tolerance of, the most atrocious crime. 
Accordingly the Government demands back in part those 
powers of which (as we, at least, have never ceased to 
argue) they most unwisely and unfortunately allowed 
themselves to be deprived two years ago, and which 
their present antagonists would have renewed for them- 
selves. They make no new crime; they introduce no new 
punishment. They simply ask that their hands may be 
strengthened for the prevention, the detection, and the 

unishment of crimes already defined by the law and con- 
er by all moral opinion, except that of a section of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. And to their contention no 
argumentative reply is vouchsafed; for the most part no 
reply at all, except variations of Sir Epwarp’s hasty and 
repented “ strumpets of the Strand.” On the last night, as 

on the first, frank abuse of the measure and its pro 

was the main, if not the sole, weapon of the Gladstonian 
speakers, and not least of Mr. Giapstone himself. There 
were, of course, exceptions, among whom Mr. AsHEr, some- 
time Solicitor-General for Scotland, made a speech respect- 
able enough from the technical side, but, unfortunately, 
confirming beforehand Mr. Artaur Batrour’s argument 
that the Bill could not affect any conspiracy that the law 
does not already determine to be criminal. Mr. Sexton, at the 
beginning, and Mr. Pare 1, at the end of the evening, were 
a good deal too much occupied with matter of undoubted 
personal interest to themselves to have time to deal with 
the Bill. But in one sense this avocation was, no doubt, 
convenient to them, and permitted the diversion of the 
“ strumpets-of-the-Strand ” style of argument to Colonel 
Saunperson, Colonel Kinc-Harman, and the Times. The 
contrast between all this rodomontade and the quiet strength 
of Lord Harrineton’s unanswerable argument, both in re- 
ference to the main question and to those personal matters 
which have to some extent distracted interest from it, could 
hardly have been greater, and Mr. Arraur Barour’s reply 
on the whole case, and to Mr. GuapsToNE in particular, 
was thoroughly adequate. But neither Mr. Parnetw’s 
heroics nor Mr. Sexton’s burlesque of heroics could divert 
the chief attention from Mr. GuapsTone’s speech—a speech 
which has not been eclipsed in interest, though it has been 
matched by the subsequent address to the Eighty Club, 
or rather to its Gladstonian Rump. 

That the speech was disappointing may be said without 
fear of any important contradiction ; but its very disap- 
pointingness made it interesting. That Mr. Giapstone 
should occupy his exordium with denunciations of political 
conduct “in diametrical opposition to what the world 
“ understood to be the professions” of a politician is suffi- 
ciently good. That he should speak of the “ contributions 
“ of America” 

ruin and the breaking up of laws, 
if the Laureate will pardon us the slightest possible altera- 
tions) was better. But it must be regarded as most sur- 
prising that he should have gone out of his way to encounter 


a complete rebuff from such an antagonist as Mr. CHapiin. 
So complete was that rebuff that for once Mr. GLapsToNnE 
seems to have been without even a colour to put on 
his case, and had simply to drop the point and sbift to 
another. Again, it would seem impossible beforehand 
that Mr. Giapstonge could have made the blunder from 
which he had been already warned off by Mr. Asner, one 
of his own legal advisers, of assuming that “ criminal 
“ conspiracy ” is equivalent to conspiracy by itself, and ac- 
tually pronouncing the statement of the chief legal autho- 
rity now in the House on the subject “Nonsense.” In 
that “ nonsense” we come again to the strumpets of 
the Strand, and from the moment of its utterance Mr. 
GLapsTovE hardly varied that form of argument. The Bill 
is a Bill “aimed at the people of Ireland” :—which it is, in 
the sense that every criminal law in the statute-book is 
aimed at the people of England. It is a Bill “to give satis- 
“ faction to those who use dagger and dynamite” :—and for 
our parts we trust that it will, in a sense, give satisfaction 
—the wholesome satisfaction of the rope—to very many of 
them. It “drives the people into the arms of those who 
“ would tempt them to crime.” It “ produces that temporary 
“indulgence in crime which is the necessary accompaniment 
“of a temporary indulgence in oppression,” and which of 
course, being n , is not punishable. “The strumpets 
“ of the Strand,” in short, with additions and variations by 
a hand much more practised than Sir Epwarp REep’s. 

But this idle bluster, this shallow sophistry, this impu- 
dent patronage of men whom, when it suited him, Mr. 
GLADSTONE imprisoned, denounced, suspended from sitting 
in the House of Commons, declared to be members of an 
Association whose footsteps were dogged by crime, and so 
forth, had no effect on the House of Commons, and it will, 
it may be trusted and believed, have no effect on the 
country. The proposed law, like all good laws, is, and can 
be, only a terror to the evil, and it is not surprising that 
the evil are terrified by it. Its necessity has been shown by 
statistics, by the testimony of the judges of Ireland, by the 
arguments of those who from the most different sides of 
politics have supported and are supporting it. But it is 
shown most of all by two things—the frantic resistance of 
those whose crimes it will directly prevent and punish, and 
the unparalleled breakdown of argument in those who, for 
political and selfish reasons, take the same side. These are 
the symptoms which a wise man notes in such matters, and 
they are in favour of the Bill as has never yet been the case 
in any matter of the kind. 


MR. GLADSTONE, THE PEELITES, AND THE 
CRINEAN WAR. 


R. GLADSTONE’S notice of Mr. Grevittr’s Memoirs 

in the English Historical Review scarcely satisfies 

the curiosity which its title naturally excited. His 
statements are authoritative as far as they relate to facts; 
and his brief comments are temperate and sometimes in- 
structive ; but he has not allowed himself room to deal fully 
with the important subjects of which he treats. His retro- 
spective criticisms of the proceedings of the Peelite party of 
forty years ago are, as some of his recent speeches show, 
intended to have a practical and present application. There 
is an obvious analogy between the Peelites and the Liberal 
Unionists, both parties consisting mainly of the staff of a 
political army, while the greater of the rank and file 
have been on the other side. . GLADSTONE quotes a 
declaration which he once made to Lord Drrsy, that the 
Peelites were a public nuisance. He has not stated whether 
he and his friends inclined at the time to join the Con- 
servatives or to merge themselves in the Liberal or Whig 
party. The similarity to the Liberal Unionists only existed 
during the time when the followers of Sir Ropert Pre. 
were entirely opposed to the followers of Lord Grorce 
Bentinck and Mr. DisraEui. It now appears for the first 
time that, even in the height of the struggle, the Peelites 
tendered Lord Dersy and his colleagues a service which 
contrasts strangely with the rest of their conduct. When 
Mr. in his autumn Session of 1852 
proposed a Free-trade resolution which would have been 
fatal to the Protectionist Government, Lord Patmerston 
moved an amendment which was intentionally framed so 
vaguely that Mr. DisraE.i was able to accept it. The feud 
between the two Whig leaders had not yet been terminated, 
and it has always been supposed that Lord Panmerston’s 
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intervention in favour of the Government originated with 
himself. Mr. Guapstonz, who cannot be mistaken as to 
the order of events, shows that his friends were the real 
protectors of the Ministry. “ The Peelites, who were still 
“a contingent of more than forty votes, thought it right 
“that Ministers should have an opportunity of preparing 
“their plans. They were strong enough to turn the scale. 
“ After several meetings of the friends of Lord ABexDEEN 
“ at his house, Mr. Sipney Herpertand I had two meetings 
“ with Lord Patmerstoy on November 21, and suggested 
“ to him an amendment which he moved, and which, for the 
“ moMent, saved the Administration.” No explanation is 

iven of the motives which induced Lord ABerperxn’s ad- 

erents to give the Ministers, in Mr. Guiapstone’s con- 
ventional language, an opportunity of p ing their plans. 
It is now known that the respite wal have averted the 
final defeat, if Lord Dery had assented to an arrangement 
which Mr. Disraei had negotiated with Mr. Durry, Mr. 
Lewis, and other Irish members. 

According to Mr. Guiapstone the Peelites, with the 
single exception of the Duke of Newcastiz, thought it 
impossible for themselves to form a Government; yet it 
may be safely assumed that their arrangement with Lord 
Patmerston had some more practical rw or motive 
than a desire to give their adversaries fair play. Five or 
six weeks later Mr. Giapstone himself took the prominent 
= in the attack which drove Lord Dersy from office. 

is eloquence was inspired not by mere disapproval of the 
details of the Budget, but by a determination to effect a 
change of Government. Lord Patmerston was neither so 
simple-minded nor so benevolent as to baffle the movement 
of the extreme Free-traders without a better reason than 
a wish to give the Government a fair chance. He was 
believed at the time to consider a coalition with Lord Derby 
as not wholly impossible, and he may have entered into the 
negotiation with Mr. Guapstone and Mr. Sipney Hervert 
with a view to their perhaps coalescing with himself. There 
were certainly occasions between the death of Sir Rosert 
Peet and the formation of Lord Patmerston’s second Ad- 
ministration when a combination between Lord PaLmerston 
and Mr. Giapstoyz, and perhaps Lord Dersy, was not 
regarded as impracticable. In 1858 Mr. GuapsTone can- 
vassed his own county for a Conservative candidate; and 
in the decisive division of 1859, which brought Lord 
PaLMERsTON into power, Mr. GuapsTonE voted with the 
outgoing Government. Mr. Disragvi was in those times in 
the habit of privately expressing the opinion that Mr. 
GLapDsToNnE would join his party, being perhaps not fully 
aware that he was himself the obstacle to a union which 
would have changed the course of recent history. 

A part of Mr. Giapstone’s short essay is devoted to the 
correction of alleged misapprehensions as to the Crimean 
War. Of the enterprise itself he still expresses a qualified 

val, and he is perfectly justified in his statement that 
ee — entered into the contest with enthusiasm 
and abandoned it with regret. The charge that the shi 
of State drifted into the war is, in Mr. Guapstone’s judg. 
ment, simply untrue. The words were first used by Lord 
CLARENDON, with the meaning that negotiation had ended, 
although the war had not actually begun. Like many 
other epigrammatic phrases, the metaphor of drifting 
was repeated in a wider sense than that intended by its 
author. Lord CrarENpDoN assuredly did not intend to 
condemn himself. 

According to Mr. Guapstong, the statement that the 
- Cabinet was divided is ludicrous; and it is said to be 
highly improbable that, if the Cabinet had adopted a 
bolder course at an earlier stage, the Emperor Nicnonas 
would have given way. It is, of course, impossible to 
know what might have been; but the evidence against 
Lord ABERDEEN is strong, if not irresistible. The chief 
agent in misleading the Emperor was his representative 
in nd, Baron Brunnow; and illusions 
were founded on the of Lord Aperpgrn. Sir 
Hamitton Seymour was long afterwards fully convinced of 
the soundness of the proposition which Mr. Giapstonz 
condemns as improbable. Again and again he assured the 
Emperor that the English nation was bent on war unless 
the Russian pretensions were withdrawn. The answer was 
always the same, that Brunnow was convinced of the con- 
trary, and that his means of judging rendered a mistake 
on his impossible. “You are,” said the Emperor 
to Sir MILTON Seymour, “an admirable diplomatist, 
“but you have the one defect of having spent your 
“life abroad, and you are consequently unable to judge 


“of public opinion.” Mr. Grapstone himself did his 
utmost to lull enemies as well as friends into a false 
security. He took a vote of the House of Commons for 
the expense of sending a brigade to Malta, and at the 
same time he provided for its return. He also resolved, 
when the war beyan, that its cost should be provided 
out of revenue, with the apparent intention of rendering 
the struggle unpopular by imposing on the taxpayer an un- 
just and impossible burden. With the exception of Lord 
ABERDEEN, no other Minister did so much to encourage and 
almost invite aggression. Any doubt which existed as to 
Mr. GiapstonE’s repugnance to the war was dispelled when 
he conducted, immediately after his resignation of office, a 
violent and incessant series of attacks on the policy of Lord 
Patmerston’s Government. Personal animosity against 
the Prime Minister and against Sir Grorce Lewis, who 
had succeeded Mr. Giapstone as Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, probably accounts in part for the wild inconsistency 
of his denunciation of the war. Some critics, not un- 
reasonably, thought that the apologist of Russia in 1856 
could not have been thoroughly in earnest when he sup- 
ported the war of the previous year. The report of dis- 
sensions in the Ministry was not thought ludicrous when 
Lord Patmerston resigned, ostensibly on the ground of 
his disapproval of Lord Jonn Russexi’s Reform Bill, but 
really, as Lord ABERDEEN declared, on the Russian question. 
The Peelite members of the Cabinet of 1856 were, according 
to the general belief, divided among themselves. The Duke 
of Newcastte shared the opinions of the more resolute 
section of his Whig colléagues. With Lord Lanspowyz, 
Lord Patmerston, and Lord CLarEnpoy, he constantly sup- 
ported a vigorous policy, though he failed to achieve ad- 
mninistrative success. Me. GuapstongE, Sir James Granam, 
and Mr. Sipney Hersert were, notwithstanding their great 
abilities, elements of weakness. Lord Jonn Russe.t was 
exclusively occupied with intrigues for supplanting the 
Prime Minister. When the war had once begun, Lord 
ABERDEEN concurred in all the measures which were 
thought necessary for the effective prosecution of the 
struggle. 

On the first question of European interest which arose 
after the conclusion of the Russian war, Mr. Giapstong, for 
the first and last time, found himself in perfect sympathy 
with Lord Patmerston. Lord Jonn shared their 
enthusiasm for the liberation and unity of Italy. Their 
other colleagues were, for the most part, unfriendly to 
Cavour’s bold defiance of international law, and the three 
principal Ministers were held in check by the determined 
opposition of the Prince Consort to a policy which he 
habitually described as a crime. Mr. Giapstong, after 
dwelling on the alleged inconsistency of defensive armaments 
with the French Commercial Treaty, makes the curious 
admission that “ the augmentation of our force in 1859 and 
“ 1860, it can hardly be questioned, had the incidental 
“ effect of strengthening the position of England in the 
“ councils of Europe with respect to the reconstitution of 
“Ttaly.” That the influence of a State depends largely on 
its preparation for war is true with reference to other 
matters as well as to English sympathies with Italy. In 
foreign as in domestic politics, force is sometimes a remedy. 
As Mr. Guapstone accurately says, the increase of English 
influence by Lord Patmerston’s measures of defence was 
only incidental. The object of the coast fortifications and 
of the organization of the Volunteers was to provide against 
a possible French invasion. If space permitted, Mr. 
GLapsToNE’s comments on the Commercial Treaty and on 
some other subjects would well deserve notice. 


PARADOXES ON PLAGIARISMS. 


HE recurrent hot fits of virtue, diagnosed by MacauLay 

in his essay on Byron, often take the shape, of dis- 
covering and denouncing plagiarism. Byron himself was 
subject to those attacks, and while he would at one moment 
disturb himself about some resemblance between verses of 
Sornesy’s and his own, at the next he would calmly tell 
Moore that he himself was raiding on a German book that 
lay in his gondola. There are times when one is inclined 
to regard plagiarism as almost a fabulous offence. True, a 
writer may simply appropriate an encyclopedia, or a poem, 
or produce a translation of some foreign work in an out- 
landish tongue (Slavonic for choice) as his own invention, 
or a dramatist may “adapt” wholesale from the French. 
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The custom is so general that a British playwright who has 


produced an original piece, as far as any piece can be 
original, is tempted to say he has adapted it from some non- 


existent French work. Thus you write, let us say, an 
original farce. The best plan is to announce on the play- 
bill that it is “ Adapted from Les Pommes de Terre du 
*“ Diable.” Then thecritics rush to their archives, and hunt 
about, beating the bush with the most devotional feeling 
(as Mr. Matrnew Arnoxp said of Mr. F. D. Maurice) 
and never starting the hare. Thus the original play gets a 


fair start on its merits. 


Apart from these kinds of plagiarism, there is no such 
thing worth mentioning. Literary research might be 
challenged to produce a plagiarism that was successful or a 
success that was not accused of plagiarism. The state of 
things is the converse of that described by the poet :— 

Treason doth never prosper! What’s the reason ? 
Why, when it prospers none dare call it treason. 

Plagiarism doth never prosper, at least we recall no 
example of a really successful literary plagiarism, unless any 
one is so very moral as to call SHaksPEaRE a plagiarist 
because he worked over some old canvases, or MOLIzRE a 
a because he adapted Terence, or derived his plots 

m Spanish pieces, or produced a play on Les Précieuses 
after the Abbé pe Pure had written a kind of novel on the 
same topic. But, while no one calls that which prospers 
“ treason ” (and Mr. Pare. has prospered so much that of 
eourse he is not now “steeped in treason to the lips”), 
many foolish or spiteful people call everything in literature 
prosper—plagiarism. They are enabled to satisfy 
their malignant envy in this way because, just as there is, 
in one sense, no such thing as plagiarism, so, in another 
sense, there is no such thing as originality. A novelist may 
be defied to produce a situation, a poet may be defied to 

uce an idea, which has not either a precedent somewhere 
in literature, or something much more closely resembling a 
precedent than most of the “parallel passages ” that delight 
malignant medioérity. Perhaps a unique example of an 
original situation is Mr. Hue Conway's happy thought of 
a blind man accidentally becoming an eye-witness (so to 
ee a murder. But even the machinery which led him 
into that position was borrowed, it is understood, from a 
real adventure that really befel some one with a real latch- 
key and a real door. Mr. Conway should, therefore, have 
improved the occasion by a footnote, thus :—* The author 
“has been kindly permitted to borrow this whimsical circum- 
“ stance from a friend,” or “ By kind permission of Messrs. 
“ Cuuss.” Novels will become often a good deal more 
diverting than they are at present when this complete can- 
dour is unive 

The last talk of coincidence, or plagiarism, is in con- 


-mexion with Mr. Warts Dead Heart at the 


Lyceum and the last pages of Mr. Dickens’s Zale of T'wo 
Cities. In both a man, hopeless of success in love, lets 
himself get guillotined in place of somebody else. As the 
St. James's Gazette remarks, the circumstances make it im- 
pe for Mr. Dickens to have copied Mr. Par.uips or 
Mr. Putuirs to have copied Mr. Dickens. But human 
nature is capable of evolving correspondences more close 
than this. 
There is also a work of ALEXANDRE Dumas the Great 
called Maison Rouge, which may interest inquirers into this 
problem. 


POLICE ZEAL WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE. 


have received a letter from Mr. Crawrorp, the 

City Solicitor, in reference to an article with the 

title given above which appeared in the Saturday Review of 
April 2. In this letter Mr. Crawyorp takes exception both 
to the account given here of the facts of the prosecution of 
Mr. Wu:son for arson and to our remarks on the apparent 
system of directing official prosecutions carried out in his 
office. As to the former point we have nothing to say, 
because our remarks were strictly limited to the published 
reports of the trial, and were, as Mr. Crawrorp admits, in 
full accordance with the Judge’s observations on the subject. 
But we are very glad to say that Mr. Crawrorp’s account 
of his own proceedings in the matter exonerates him from 
the charge of acting “irresponsibly and without making 
“ himself master of the facts.” It appears that the original 
motion for prosecution came from the police, and, being 
certified by the magistrate, devolved upon the City Solicitor 
in regular course ; that Mr. Crawrorp, being at that time 


occupied with Parliamentary business, s an adjourn- 
solicitors ; that the subsequent course adopted met with the 
approval of Mr. Potanp, Mr. Mgap, and Mr. Lockwoop, 
who were successively consulted and approved the prosecu- 
tion. This no doubt frees Mr. Crawrorp from the ch 

of spontaneously initiating or conducting without sufficient 
care a criminal prosecution, which broke down as com- 
pletely as a prosecution could break down. Nor is it 
obvious what, in the circumstances, Mr. CrawrorD could 
have done more than he did; though there may certainly 
seem to have been astounding errors of judgment both in 
the original motion of the police and in the advice of the 
consulted counsel. We must, however, maintain that, if 
the City maintains a kind of public prosecutor, he should 
be a public prosecutor with his energies and leisure always 
directed ad hoc, and not liable to be distracted by different 
and incompatible work. That is not Mr. Crawrorp’s 
fault ; but it does appear to be the fault, and it is a very 
grave fault, of the present arrangement. 


A REAL JUBILEE OFFERING. 


jay two years the Beaumont Trustees have raised seventy- 
five thousand pounds for the People’s Palace in Mile 
End. They want another five-and-twenty thousand before 
May 14th. The demand is a large one, even for the re- 
sources of the wealthiest city in the world. But the object 
is worth a sacrifice, and it would be a fine thing for this 
great metropolis to show that Londoners can be promptly 
liberal in proportion to their means. On May 14th the 
QuEEN will visit the East End, and we may safely assume 
that no intelligence could be more gratifying to Her 
Magesty than the knowledge that the funds required for 
the Palace were completed. The late Prince Consort took 
a deep and genuine interest in everything which tended to 
promote the welfare of the working classes. The QuEEN 
has followed his example, and if circumstances have pre- 
vented her from going much among the poor, she has never 
turned a deaf ear to the claims of public charity. Sir Epmunp 
Currie explained at the meeting in the Drapers’ Hall on 
Monday, over which Lord Rosesery presided, that an admi- 
rable site for the new buildings had been purchased in the 
Mile End Road, and that an additional twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds would, with the subscriptions already received, 
enable the Palace to be built at once. Many of the donors 
have assigned their gifts to specific purposes, with the result 
that some portions of the scheme are not provided for at all. 
For the Queen’s Hall and the Trade Schools there is enough. 
But two thousand pounds are wanted for the library, and 
nine thousand for the land, while for the social, or club-like, 
part.of the premises, which Mr. Rrrcnze justly described as 
the most important, there is as yet nothing. Lord Rosepery 
has given two thousand five hundred pounds for a swimming- 
bath, but the Trustees boldly and wisely propose to have 
two. Then there ought to be a gymnasium, and the three 
acres of ground which will not be covered with bricks must 
be suitably laid out. Thus the deficit of twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds is accounted for, and we trust that to account 
for it is to go a long way towards supplying it. The Trustees 
cannot, as Sir Epmunp Currie said, begin the work in 
debt, because they have not the means out of which to 

y the interest. A vast deal of money will be wasted 
if promiscuous “Jubilee funds” are raised all over the 
country. Here is a central point towards which the in- 
habitants of London at least may advantageously direct 
their efforts. The Imperial Institute has been so mis- 

as to afford a very slender prospect of success. 
The People’s Palace, in spite of some hitches and some mis- 
taken tactics, is a truly philanthropic undertaking, from 
which, if it be wisely managed, only good can come. 

The best, or at all events the most striking and popular, 
answer to Socialist declamation about the robbery of the 
poor by the rich is to prove that between the poorest and 
the wealthiest districts of London a real sympathy exists. 
Mere almsgiving, though abstinence from it does not 
comprise the whole duty of man, as some people seem to 
think, does undoubtedly often demoralize its recipients. 
The People’s Palace cannot demoralize any one. It must, 
on the contrary, furnish with legitimate opportunities of 
wholesome interest thousands of persons whose idea of 
“ fun” is at present, like the waggoner’s in Middlemarch, 
“ strictly limited by circumstances.” The “two nations” 
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which Mr. Disrarti described in Sybil are, in many re- 
p saws two nations still; and, in some respects per 

ways will be. It is not so much relief from actual dis- 
tress that the people of Mile End and Whitechapel require 
as some contrast with the grinding monotony of their daily 
lives. How eagerly they avail themselves of their scanty 
opportunities the history of Mr. Barnett’s artistic exhibi- 
tions sufficiently shows. Mr. Rircure said that “ what 
“he believed the East End of London suffered from 
“almost more than anything was the want of amuse- 
“ment.” This is, of course, the familiar moral of Mr. 
Watter Besast’s well-known book. But Mr. Rircuie’s 
endofsement of it as a “ ical man” is none the less 
valuable. For a President of the Local Government Board, 
Mr. Rircuie is quite unofficially haman. He even exalts a 
good club at the expense of that idol of the cave, technical 
education. We do not suppose that Mr. Rircuisz, even 
after his recent admission to the Cabinet, will be quite so 
courageous as to ask Mr. Goscuen to relax the national 
purse-strings in favour of the People’s Palace. The Trustees 
must appeal to private benevolence, and, if past experience 
is any guide, they will not appeal in vain. Mr. Monrtacu, 
the member for Whitechapel, told the meeting on Monday 
that the people in the East End themselves were subscribing 
towards the Palace, and that fact ought surely to stimulate 
the generosity of the West. During the eventful years 
which have elapsed since Her Masgsty came to the throne, 
we may be said, as a nation, to have learned the value of 
amusement. In 1837 it would have been thought eccentric, 
and scarcely proper, to treat recreation seriously. Happily 
it now seems the most natural thing in the world. 
““dreary propriety of the Polytechnic” is no longer the 
universal model, and indeed no longer exists. The People’s 
Palace will be partly educational, and we do not deny its 
usefulness as a school or a library. But as a place for 
social intercourse, and a possibility of escape from the 
depressing influences of interminable streets, we believe that 
it will be more valuable still. 


THE EIGHTY CLUB DINNER. 


CT. is one of the most remarkable signs of the complete 
wreck of Mr. Giapstonr’s political powers that he is 
fast losing even those lower aptitudes which were once 
associated with, and indeed went far to constitute, what his 
admirers were wont to call his “ statesmanship.” It is not 
long since he described himself with pride as an “ old Parlia- 
“ mentary hand,” and probably he still retains the compla- 
cent belief that he could display as much skill as ever in the 
management of a party in the House of Commons, if only 
he could unite the discordant sections which surround him 
into one coherent body. His tactics with respect to the 
Crimes Bill are likely to dispel this belief in any other minds 
than his own and those of the more foolish among his 
followers ; and, if it still lingers elsewhere, his performance 
of Tuesday at the Eighty Club may be trusted to give it its 
coup de grdce. What was meant to be conciliatory in that 
speech was the merest and clumsiest caricature of the arts in 
which he formerly imagined himself to excel. The fulsome 
compliments to Lord Hartineton, which, we suppose, he 
regarded as so many master-strokes of policy, might in any 
case have been spared ; and whatever favourable effect they 
might have produced among Lord Hartineton’s followers 
would have been more than neutralized by the ill-suppressed 
bitterness which marked most of his other references to the 
Liberal Unionists. The whole speech, in short, considered 
as an effort at conciliation, was as maladroit as the speaker's 
congratulations of Mr. WruvrersorHamM under the belief that 
he was the only so-called Liberal Unionist who had voted 
against the second reading of the Crimes Bill. This, among 
the convivial Anarchists of the Eighty Club, was perhaps 
considered as bard upon Sir Hussey Vivian and Mr. 
Tatsor. To our mind, it is far harder upon the blushing 
Mr. WinTERBOTHAM to deprive that very feeble-minded poli- 
tician of the two companiors who, having pledged them- 
selves along with him to their constituencies to make a 
political omelette, have nobly voted against the breaking of 
the first egg. 

But, even if Mr. Guapstone still retained the intellectual 
qualifications for expert political strategy, the complete 
moral anesthesia which has now become his normal condi- 
tion would alone suffice to incapacitate him. There have 
been men, it is true, who, without scruples themselves, have 


known with more or less accuracy where to look for scruples 
in other people ; but Mr. Guapstonz is not of these. Now 
that nothing shocks him, he seems quite unable to under- 
stand how anything can shock anybody else. His volun- 
teered testimony to his “conscientious conviction” of the 
innocence of “those gentlemen” whom he denounced as 
criminals but a few years ago, and his charge against whom 
he never dreamt of withdrawing till he found them in 
possession of eighty-six Parliamentary votes, is an outrage 
on public decency; just as the shallow sophistry of his 
anticipatory defence of them for behaving as no slandered 
man in private life can behave and hope to hold up 
his head again, is an affront to public intelligence. There 
are, fortunately, few people in this country ignorant enough 
to be deceived by Mr. Guapstoyr’s insinuation that the 


‘burden of disproof is being unfairly thrown on the incrimi- 


nated Parnellites. Even the simplest of the electors upon 
whom he urges “a reflective and deliberative process” as a 
recipe for arriving at the conclusion that disorder should 
be tolerated in Ireland must be aware that a libeller 
can be put to the proof of his charges by the simple expe- 
dient of bringing an action against him. And the more 
unsophisticated the understanding appealed to, the less 
likely is it to be satisfied with any other course than that 
which most honest men whose characters have been defamed 
are accustomed to take without the slightest hesitation. 
Mr. Guapstong, in fact, has yet to learn—or rather, per- 
haps, he has in his own person unlearnt—some of the most 
deeply-rooted characteristics of the people whom he proposes 
to educate up to the acceptance of his policy. He is quite 


The | conscious that education will be required before it becomes 


prudent to “refer this question by constitutional means to 
“ the judgment of the nation.” It was perhaps unn 

for him to deprecate the supposition that he was “ urging 
“an immediate or early dissolution.” That is much as 
though Mr. Curr should graciously have agreed not to 
“ lick” Mr. Doprtn any more after his famous battle with 
the protector of Gzorcz Osporne. “Curr,” to quote from 
that young gentleman’s letter, “is now only second cock ” ; 
and the practice of the Constitution decrees that the 
second cock must manage somehow to defeat the first cock 
in order to put himself in a position to force an “ immediate 
“ or early dissolution.” We gather, however, that, even if 
chance were to offer such an opportunity to Mr. Giapstovz, 
he would be in no hurry to accept it. What he wants is 
“a reflective and deliberative process in the mind of the 
“ country "—such a process, in short, as usually precedes, in- 
stead of following, an invitation to pronounce out of hand on 
the question of dismembering an empire—and he rejoices to 
believe that that process is rapidly going forward. “ It is our 
“ duty, gentlemen,” continues Mr. GLapstrone—meaning the 
duty of the Eighty Club—“ to inform the country, to refer 
“ it to history, to refer it to experience, to make the con- 
“ stituencies of this country feel the responsibility entailed 
“ upon them by the possession of the enormous powers that 
“ are now deposited in their hands, and to trust that that 
“ knowledge, that that reflection, that sense of responsibility 
“ which distinguishes the people of this country, wherever 
“and whenever they are sufficiently informed, will produce 
“ in good time its effect.” All which mass of jargon means 
when reduced to plain English simply this: that Mr. 
GLapstoNe’s wire-pullers, better informed than the noisy 
zealots who have been making such a hullabaloo over 
Burnley elections and the like, have warned him that, to 
the best of their judgment and belief, the Anti-Coercion 
agitation has turned out a ridiculous “ fizle”; that the 
country has not by any means repented as yet of its vote of 
last July; and that, on the contrary, if it could be polled 
again to-morrow, the majority for the Union would in all 
probability be increased. Mr. Giapstovye’s hint, therefore, 
to his followers not to be in a hurry to do anything except 
to produce reflection, and his si iécant venti: as to 
the battles fought “not within the walls of the House of 
“Commons” from 1876 to 1880, pretty clearly indicate 
his consciousness that he and his party have got what the 
Americans call “a long row to hoe.” And so we think 
they have. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AT NOTTINGHAM. 


RANDOLPH CHURCHILL has certainly a 
happy knack of irritating the more irritable of his 
political adversaries. We call it a happy knack, not be- 
cause we are so unchristian as to approve of provoking the 
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angry passions even of Radicals, for the mere pleasure of 
doing so, but because people who lose their tempers gener- 
ally commit blunders, and it is the duty of every good 
citizen to wish that those who uphold what he believes to 
be the worse cause in politics should injure it by blundering. 
In his recent speech at Nottingham Lord Ranpotpn has 
used no harder words about the Irish “ Revolutionary 
* party ” than have already been applied by others before 
him ; but they have somehow or other succeeded in depriving 
the Gladstonian press of all its powers of self-control. In 
one of the retorts which has been elicited from them by his 
remarks on the subject of coercion there is no doubt some 
justice. It is hardly a tenable proposition that the Act of 
1881 proved a failure because Mr. Forsrer “‘ did not realize 


“ how dangerous were the circumstances of the moment in, 


“ Treland, and did not take the trouble when he had got the 
“ Act to = it firmly in force.” There was certainly 
no lack of firmness in Mr. Forsrer’s administration of 


- the Act of 1881; the fault lay in the character of the 


law itself. What was wanted was not a mere power of 
imprisonment on suspicion for a limited term, but in the 
first place a more effectual means for confirming suspicion 
by investigation in the case of graver crimes, and, in the 
ease of minor offences, a simpler and more expeditious 
procedure for bringing their perpetrators to justice. Both 
these needs were subsequently met, in what Mr. GLADSTONE 
described—up to the moment when the Parnellites became 
a Parliamentary power—as the “ equitable and valuable 
“ provisions of the Act of 1882,” and they are equally pro- 
vided for in the Crimes Bill now before Parliament. 


Subject to this correction, the position taken up by Lord 
Ranpo.irx CuuRcHILL is unassailable. It is, as he showed, 
a demonstrable falsehood to say that coercion—meaning, in 
other words, the adoption of special legislative measures for 
the detection and punishment of already well-defined and 
well-recognized crimes—has “ always failed in TIreland.” 
On the contrary, it would be much nearer the truth to say 
that it has invariably succeeded. It is substantially true 
that “ after each outbreak of crime or disorder in Ireland, 
“when Parliament has enabled the Government to cope 
“ with crime and repress disorder and outrage, Ireland has 


‘“ always made a fresh and vigorous start towards the de- 


“ velopment of her natural resources, and has always made 
“rapid progress towards increased national prosperity.” 
What has checked that progress, especially in these later 
years, when the arts of the agitator have reached such a point 
of perfection, has always been the approach of the fixed term 
by which the duration of these Acts has hitherto been 
limited. This, and the operation of the party system, so 
deplorably illustrated in the autumn of 1885, have generally 
paraly the efficiency of such legislation for some time 


' before its actual lapse. It is characteristic of the present 


aims of the Opposition that hardly any provision of the 
Crimes Bill has been more vehemently resisted by them 
than the proposal to make the measure a permanent one. 
It is not so much that they object to being deprived of the 
means of future bids for the Parnellite alliance. Of this, 
indeed, it is impossible, as was pointed out in an annihilating 
retort of Mr. Piunker’s to Sir Harcourt, to 
deprive them altogether. A Liberal Government returning 
to office would the power of virtually repeal- 
ing the Act by an exertion of the executive authority of 
the Lord-Lieutenant ; but the power of re-enacting as 
of repealing it by mere proclamation would be i 
by agrarian agitators as a serious obstacle to the renewal 
of the propaganda of disorder. Once provide that the 
Act shall remain on the Statute Book until it is removed 
by the usual Parliamentary process of repeal, and Ireland 
may, for the first time for years past, look forward to a 
iod of repose. The classes, that is to say, who desire 
it ; the classes referred to in the pathetic answer of Father 
O’Lzary before the Cowrer Commission—“ Ah! my lord, 
“ the people are anxious for law and order; the people are 
“ anxious for it; they are tired of agitation ”—will at last 
have a decent respite from the perpetual excitements of the 
political mischief-maker. They may look forward to a season 
of tranquillity and “ business ” for something more than the 
year’s or eighteen months’ interval which of late has divided 
the date of the passing of a “ Coercion Act” from the com- 
mencement of the agitator’s preparations for its approach- 
ing expiry. They will not have to fear that, just when things 
are beginning to show signs of improvement in Ireland, 
a fresh flight of and O’Briens, “ breathing long- 
“ winded accents of new broils,” will settle down once more 


en the unhappy country. As regards that piece of pre- 


tentious sham-wisdom, the talk about driving discontent 
underground, of stimulating the growth of secret societies 
and their’ murderous conspiracies, we agree with Lord 
Ranpotpn CHURCHILL in thinking that the inconveniences 
and dangers thus held up to us are ridiculously exagger- 
ated. But he might well have spared himself the pains of 
dwelling with so much insistency on this; it is perhaps, 
indeed, hardly even becoming to do so. Even if the perils 
of firmness were as great as even Mr. Mortey thinks them, 
no respectable argument for inaction can be founded on 
them. Large numbers of the tenantry of Ireland are at 
this very moment at the mercy of “secret societies,” of 
village ruffians, existing by the toleration of the Govern- 
ment. By freeing the one and suppressing the other, the 
Government may very possibly expose themselves, and 
English public men in general, to the designs of Irish and 
American murder-clubs in a larger way of business. But 
we do not see how they could refuse their help on this 
account, any more than a policeman summoned to the 
assistance of a householder at hand-grips with a burglar 
could withhold his aid on the plea that interference in the 
matter would arouse the vindictive feeling of the criminal 


PAINTERS AND THEIR PRICES. 


N a recent issue of the Standard a writer finds occasion, 
in the neighbourhood of the greater exhibitions of the 
year, to discuss the slackness of the picture market, and the 
consequent decrease in prices. Time was, he remarks, and 
not so many years ago, when a popular painter could sell 
his work at any figure he pleased to put upon it as fast 
as he could produce; when living at the rate of fifteen 
or twenty thousand a year, he could yet maintain a cheer- 
ful balance at his banker’s ; when dealers did battle for his 
achievements, and rich amateurs were prepared to cover his 
canvases with sovereigns set edgeways rather than feel 
him absent from their collections. Since then his conditions 
have changed. He has still to keep up his fine house, and 
therewith as brave an outward show as he can compass, 
for these are an essential to success ; they are a part of his 
mastership and a proof of his genius, and he cannot afford 
to do without them. But the dealer no longer enters 
“ painted full of cheques,” and, unless he labours for the 
engraver and the showman, the artist finds critics more 
plentiful than purchasers. The reason is not far to seek. 
The time is one of great commercial depression, no doubt ; 
but that, according to the writer in the Standard, has 
nothing whatever to do with it. That painters no longer 
sell he opines to be simply the result of a trick of fashion. 
Fashion is potent in art as in statesmanship and dress; and 
just now it is concerning itself with, not pictures, but tables 
and chairs, carpets and hangings, brasswork and porcelain, 
and things of that sort. People have got tired of buying 
pictures. To begin with, there are a great many of them ; 
and then, once acquired, they are not always easy to get rid 
of at a profit. Moreover, they are soon discussed, their 
interest is exhausted almost instantly ; and, unless they are 
very good indeed—unless they are a great deal better, that 
is to say, than most of the exhibits in the Grosvenor Gallery 
or at Burlington _House—to live with them after a time is 
impossible. Plainly; therefore, the public is right. It is 
cured of the art fever of a little while ago; it has learned 
to trust in its own common sense; and it prefers comfort 
to distinction—the presence of Messrs. GILLow and others, 
as represented in their wares, to the society, at a far greater 
cost, of the elders of the Royal Academy, and the young men 
of the New English Art Club, and all the rest of them. 

In this view there is probably a good deal of truth, 
while there can be no manner of doubt that, fortunately or 
the reverse, the situation is accurately described. It is a 
fact that pictures do not sell as they used to sell, and it is a 
fact that the responsibility remains with the painters them- 
selves. They had the fate of the colliers for an example, and 
it profited them nothing. In the Golden Age of the Coal 


Trade its professors drank champagne, and bought bull- - 


dogs and pianos, and drove down to the pit-head in gigs. 
They could command their own terms, and, being human 
and liable to error, they commanded them. The painters 
have done likewise. A year or two back they had but one 
ambition—to outcharge each other. It is notorious that at 
a certain “ one-man show” picture after picture would have 
been sold had not the painter—inspired by the success of some 
of his colleagues—asked such prices as even the enthusiastic 
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amateur could not endure; it is a fact that a particular 
painter who ten years since sold whatever he did at his own 
valuation, now sends ten or a dozen examples of his art 
to the exhibition of the Society of which he is a member, 
and sees them all returned upon his hands. The tide has 
turned ; and they that did our Mutter far outcharge—they 
to whom the prices asked by such great artists as Diaz and 
Corot and Detacrorx seemed pitiful and even contempti- 
ble—are beginning in their turn to feel the pinch, and to 
recognize that they thought too much of themselves. It is 
being generally realized, in fact, that pictures are a bad 
investment. Here and there the dream, no doubt, is still 
cherished ; for only a few weeks back one wild American— 
a citizen, we believe, of Philadelphia—paid 25,000/. for a 
notorious Munkaczy; while at the Srewart sale an- 
other is reported to have backed his opinion of a certain 
Meissonier—a Meissonier which it is understood the artist 
has since announced his intention of repainting—to the 
tune of over 15,000/, But these are as the excesses of old 
Rome— 
Weak sins yet alive are as virtue 

To the strength of the sins of that day— 
and their imitators are few. They are exceptions that prove 
the rule. It is opined that to ask a fashionable painter to 
fix his own prices—and in the process to keep his eye on 
those of one more fashionable still—is to ensure the develop- 
ment of the worst possible feelings hereafter in one’s heirs, 


executors, administrators, and assigns; and the fashionable | 


inter suffers. As he deserves? It is a delicate question. 

t it suffice that he suffers. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody good; and the writer 
in the Standard inclines to think that, not being able to 
make his own terms, the popular artist will now be able to 
make light of his own patrons, select his own subjects, and 
treat them as he pleases, to the manifest advantage of art in 
general, and that expression of it which is his in particular. 

' ‘To our mind the view, albeit a charitable one, has little or 
no connexion with facts. As far as wisdom is concerned, 
there is only the difference of a couple of syllables between 
optimism and pessimism. Qui a bu boira. The intelligence 
of man is more limited than his desires. And it is odds 
but, to the painter who has once achieved high prices, high 
prices will always remain the highest good, aad that he 
will seek to compass them again as he compassed them 
before—by repeating the old trick, and persisting in the 
delusion that what is once saleable and new is new and 
saleable for ever and a day. 


LORD SALISBURY ON THE ORIMES BILL. 


a Separatist Opposition have, in their attitude 
towards the Crimes Bill, shown much of the same 
graceful hesitation as one of their two leaders displayed in 
“the affair of the letter.” Mr. Parnett seems for some 
time to have been in doubt whether to pronounce the 
document published by the Zimes an entire forgery, or to 


about the intention of the combination clauses than their 
actual framers, and that Sir Witt1am Harcourt is a better 
judge than the English and Irish Law Officers of their legal 
effect. 

It is evident, therefore, that this is the main point to 
which the supporters of the Government will find it 
advisable to address themselves in their endeavours to 
protect the popular judgment against Radical efforts te 
mislead it. It is this gross and shameless travestie 
of the Ministerial policy which it is most worth while 
to ex in speech and article; and we are glad, 

therefore, that Lord Satispury gave a prominent place 
to an exposure of it in his address to the Primrose 
League at the Albert Palace on Wednesday last. In the 
course of demolishing the twin Radical invention that the 
Government, in introducing the Crimes Bill, are violating 
the pledges they gave at the election, the Prive Minister 
remarked that they had on that occasion repudiated the 
| word coercion, for the very reason that it was, “by long 
|“*u ” associated with the repression of political opinions. 
“ With political opinions we had nothing to do, e had 
“ no intention to interfere with them. They might do their 
“utmost with freedom and safety; but we absolutely re- 
_“ fused to pledge ourselves against any measure for the 
“ repression of crime.” To say that the distinction here 
insisted on is an obvious one is to say little ; it is one of the 
commonest commonplaces of politics, and the fact that the 
Gladstonians believe it possible to confuse the public mind ~ 
into losing sight of it is only another illustration of their 
contempt for the intelligence of the democracy whom they 
so assiduously flatter. No doubt it is of the first import- 
ance to them that the broad line which divides the combi- 
nations untouched by the Crimes Act from those at which 
it is directed should if possible be effaced. They are bound 
to affect a quite unnecessary solicitude for the protection of 
those forms of combination which, really political, may be 
represented as criminal, because they cannot in decency 
admit their true object, which is to prolong the immunity 
now enjoyed by those forms of combination which are 
criminal in reality and political only in name, They are 
bound to pretend a fear that men will be punished for 
merely preaching Nationalism to the Irish tenants or 
recommending forms of association to them for the advance- 
ment of their interests, because it would not do to confess 
that the political programme of an English Opposition 
depends upon men being allowed to preach what Mr. 
GtapstonE has called the “ doctrine of public plunder,” and 
to incite to those outrages which, according to the same 
authority, have always “dogged the footsteps” of such 
preachers in Ireland. It is shocking to have to describe 
such tactics as those of a great English party ; but it would 
be mere weakness to ignore a fact which is written so plain 
across the face of the treaty which binds the Anglo-Irish 
Separatist party together. The delegates to the Chicago 
Convention are pledged to render the English government 
of Ireland impossible; Mr. Guapstone is pledged to the 
policy of the Chicago delegates ; the Liberal majority seem 
prepared at any cost in infamy to maintain their allegiance 


admit his autograph and to declare it to have been misused 
by some wicked person or persons with intent to defame 
him. In like manner the Gladstonians have wavered from 
week to week between the assertion that the Crimes Bill is 
aimed merely at pretended mischiefs and the assertion that, | 
though the mischiefs alleged to be aimed at do or may exist, 
the measure will be perverted to other ends. Ultimately 
they appear to have decided on the converse of the course 
adopted by Mr. ParneLt, and, dropping the former assertion, 
to have elected to stand by the latter. At any rate, we 
hear little or nothing from them now about the satisfactory 
condition of Ireland in respect of agrarian crime, or even 
boycotting in Ireland. This, which was originally Mr. 
Giapstone’s contention, has been almost entirely aban- 
doned for one suggested by the profound legal learning of 
Sir Wittiam Harcourt, and the occupants of the front 
Opposition bench have ever since the second reading been 
stumping the country on the cry that, whatever be the case 
with moonlighting and boycotting, it is not against these 
offences that the measure is directed, but against lawful 
combination for political and other purposes. It is true that 
this is not only false, but false to the knowledge of those 
who make it, and that it has been again and again refuted 


on authority as much better than that of those who make 
the assertion as it is possible for authority to be; but that, 
of course, is of no consequence. The public must, if 
possible, be persuaded that Mr. GiapstonE knows more 


to Mr. Gtapstoye. And, since the English government of 
Ireland cannot otherwise be proved impossible than by 
supporting disorder and outrage in Ireland, against the 
efforts of the Imperial Parliament to suppress them, it is to 
that miserable enterprise that, for the first time in our 
history, an English Opposition stands committed. 


THE BUDGET. 


M® GOSCHEN has accomplished a feat which falls te 
the lot of few Chancellors of the Exchequer to per- 
form. He has contrived to make a popular Budget out of 
somewhat unpromising materials, and at the same time to 
escape the charge, from all at least but a few economical 
purists, of having cultivated popularity at the expense of 
sound finance. The anticipations to which he had previously 
given some encouragement of a humdrum Budget have been 
agreeably disappointed by a scheme which takes a penny off 
the Income-tax, reduces a duty on an important article of 
consumption, and increases the contribution from the 
Exchequer to local taxation. This, with a prospective 
surplus of not more than 975,000l., is, it must be admitted, 
an achievement highly creditable to any Finance Minister, 
and the more so when the means to which he has resorted 
are essentially simple and justifiable in themselves. To 
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the 975,000l. the Cmancettor of the Excuequer adds 
100,000/. by a readjustment of the Stamp Duty; and 
the remaining two millions necessary for the reliefs which 
he proposes to afford he has obtained by boldly reducing 
the charge for the public debt from twenty-eight millions 
to twenty-six. He has not proposed, of course, to sus- 
pend the operation of the Sinking Fund altogether. The 
process of reducing the public debt will still go on, at 
the rate of 5,000,000/, a year, representing a redemption 
of 600,000,000/, in about another half-century. There 
is, it is true, no novelty in the resort of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to this item of expenditure to obtain 
the funds required by him for his financial scheme. What 
is novel is the main purpose with which this step has 
been taken and the frankness with which it is avowed. 
It is the first time, so far as we are aware, that the 
charge for the public debt has been touched for the 
purpose, not of meeting extraordinary expenditure, but of 
reducing the burden of one great body of taxpayers; and 
this, which will be no doubt urged as an objection to 
it by Mr. Guapstong, as it has already been hinted by Sir 
Wiutt1aM Harcourt, appears to us one of the main recom- 
mendations of the step. It is by the Income-taxpayers 
that the Sinking Fund has been kept up; and the 
fact that the Income-tax is now at eightpence is proof, as 
Mr. GoscHeEN says, that these contributors to the revenue 
are bearing an excessive burden. That is the simple truth, 
and it was full time that some Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
still retaining old-fashioned scruples against “ popular” 
reductions of duty at the expense of the Income-taxpayer, 
should have the courage to admit it. 

Lord criticisms on the Budget 
were, as might have been expected, adverse; but they were 
urged with propriety and moderation, and would be duly 
weighed by the public, if they had not, in fact, been 
informally subjected to that process some time ago. The 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed, as of course, 
his regrets that no economy had been effected in naval and 
military expenditure, and argued that, if that expenditure 
was maintained, it should be thrown upon the general body 
of the taxpayers, instead of being met in effect by “ manu- 
“ facturing a surplus” at the expense of the reduction 
of the National Debt. That doctrine, as the CuaNncELLor of 
the Excnrquer observed in his reply, is familiar enough 
from the front Opposition bench, who almost avowedly 
argue that the only way to convince the country that it 
should not pay what was required for the great services was 
by making taxation so uncomfortable that it could not be 
borne. And no doubt that must be admitted, as Mr. 
GoscHEN went on to say, to be an admirable way of supply- 
ing the country with “an inducement to cut down expen- 
“ diture.” What is inadmissible is the proposition that the 
success of the expedient proves that the irksome expenditure 
is also an unnecessary one. It is quite conceivable that the 
payment of insurance premium should become so disagreeable 
to a man as to induce him to let the policy drop; but a friend 
or adviser who should go about triumphantly proclaiming 
this fact as a proof that payment of insurance premiums is 
an idle and wasteful item of expenditure would not make 
many converts. No doubt it might be possible to make 
most democratic communities drop their policy of national 
defence by making its cost as burdensome to them as possible. 
But that is hardly a line of conduct to be recommended to a 
wise Government and Legislature. It is their duty, as 
Mr. GoscuEN says, to decide, “without putting on the 
“ screw,” what rate of military and naval expenditure is 
necessary to the national safety; and, having done so, to 


_ take steps for procuring the wherewithal from the country 


by as easy and painless a process as, consistently with sound 
‘financial principles, can be devised. And we certainly 
think that no such principles are violated by somewhat 
deferring, for the present protection of the Empire, the date 
at which it will be clear of its public debt. 


THE OLD JOURNALISTS AND THE NEW, 


ter growth of the British Press is the phenomenon of the last 
half-century. Previous to the passing of the Reform Bill 
there were but eleven metropolitan papers, and ten of these 
advocated perhaps from interested motives. T' 
suffered from disabilities almost as severely as the Catholics 
suffered. The paper was heavily taxed ; the stamp on each copy 
cost fivepence ; the duty on each advertisement was three shilli 
and sixpence; consequently, the price of a daily paper was seven- 


pence. The price was prohibitory for the poor, and news was & 
monopoly of Mhe wenlthy. In the towns, as in the country, a 
j from hand to hand, till it literally tumbled into 


Tinie under the fingers. A single illustration will serve ; and 


there is a picturesque description in Dr. Russell's Reminiscences of 
Yarrow of the state of things in Ettrick Forest, about the begin- 
ning of the century. A solitary copy of a newspaper circulated — 
slowly in extensive districts. “It was read, first of all, by James 
Burnet. It then passed to Philiphaugh, Foulshiels, Lewinshope, 
Tinnis, the Manse, Whitehope, Sundhope, Bengerburn, Mount 
Benger, Whitehope, Henderland, and at last reached Mr. James 
Anderson at Syart.” Ettrick Forest lay far out of the world; but 
its scattered inhabitants were comparatively intelligent. In more 
accessible of the country the farmers were far more in- 
different to the news they regarded as a luxury beyond their 
reach, The Reform struggle created a craving and stimulated 
demand in the centres of thought and commercial activity. It had 
brought out many new “ weeklies” and “ dailies,” nota few of 
them doomed to speedy extinction, while some have survived to be 
powers in the present day. But they were unanimous in fanning 
the agitation for relief from oppressive taxation. Politicians 
already ized the authority of the press, and felt themselves 
bound to make friends with it on any terms. After all, it was 
ing nothing but what was fair and reasonable. So the objec- 
tionable duties were reduced or swept away, and an extraordinary 
élan was the inevitable result. Yet at first the progress was re- 
latively gradual. While the new generation was growing up, the 
public was being slowly educated to find a fancied luxury a 
D Even the leading London journals still worked in very 
leisurely fashion, and the cost of obtaining early intelligence from 
abroad was enormous. The 7imes, with an income from adver- 
tisements, &c., which even then was immense, stood easily fore- 
most in its enterprise. At critical times, when great events were 
impending, it had its special couriers at the service of special 
agents in the chief Continental cities, while steamers on either 
side of the Channel were kept in readiness with banked-up fires. 
More than once it succeeded in anticipating the Government. But 
enterprise of this kind was exceptional. As a rule, information 
dribbled out very slowly, and had generally originated in rumours 
or — The types were for the most part a up on 
the day preceding publication; and the editor rather resented 
belated intelligence, which was edged in anyhow and scarcely com- 
mented upon. The country was infinitel behind the metropolis. 
The most enterprising of the provincial prints seldom appeared 
more than once or twice in the week, and the peconghant scraps 
of news of ee few days were carelessly pieced together 
with paste scissors. As for the “ editorisls,” they were 
wretchedly written, the literary skill was contemptible, and the 
mar indifferent. Fifty years the London press ma: 
said to have controlled public opinion; had its organs pulled 
together as harmoniously as they are pulling now, no Ministry 
could have stood against them fora moment, The change in our 
own time is marvellous, and it is owing to a combination of causes. 
Education has been —- and with the diffusion of education 
there has been a general awakening to a lively interest in politics. 
The lowering of the franchise has given the great body of demo- 
cratic electors a vague but personal concern in the choice and in 
the conduct of their representatives. They crowd to the great 
re meetings, which break in with pleasant sensations on the 
ull routine of their daily lives, and they read reports of the 
political deliverances of prominent statesmen, or the leaders in 
which those speeches are cleverly condensed and criticized. In 
short, the country at large has me the customers and the 
patrons of the press; penny papers are bought by thousands and 
tens of thousands every morning on the railway platforms; — 
are read on the knifeboards of the City prac Sm under di 
culties, drifting rain, and umbrellas; they are littered about the 
compartments of third-class carriages ; they are the solace of the 
cabmen while waiting for their fares ; they are scattered through 
the parlours and the kitchens of solitary farmhouses; they are 
— out in due course in the labourers’ cottages by the dim eyes 
of age and by dimmer intelligences. The “ National” journals even 
circulate freely under the stone-weighted thatch of the Connaught 
crofters, who decorate their w of turf with the seditious 
cartoons of United Ireland. The consequence of this vast increase 
of circulation is that a successful journal enjoys an enormous 
income. And as it is perpetually being run hard by its rivals, it 
can only continue to prosper by sinking revenue in “ capital.” 
Proprietors and editors have long recognized the truth that 
penny wisdom is the worst of folly. They spend lavishly, and 
welcome immediate loss when they see the way pretty clearly to 
ultimate gain, Their outlay on simple war-news, when a great 
war is in course of decision, would sound fabulous to their steady- 


: going predecessors ; but, even were they inclined to economize and 


hold back, for the life of them they cannot help themselves, For 
it is literally a question of life. Circulation must be maintained 
at any cost, if they are not to lose the advertisements which are 
their lifeblood. ith any number of pages given for a 

they must often lose money on each copy they sell; but 
of them home handsomely. They are 
subsidized by t ing modern system which gives the widest 
— publicity to each new conception or invention, from a State 
joan or a railway company to 4 of patent soap. To secure 
a og advertising connexion is their first ambition, in a game 
where there are magnificent prizes with a depressing number of 
blanks, It is notorious that one of the most celebrated of the 
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metropolitan dailies, now clearing from its 70,000/. to its 90,0001. 
a year—for we cannot profess to give even an —_ esti- 
mate—was picked u years ago 
for a trifle of Sool. from its insolvent proprietors. That venture 
was smoothly launched on the advertisements, which have been 
steadil meine with its ever-increasing circulation by a 
coal law of arithmetical ion. While younger rivals, 
which perhaps are as ably edited, have to stand a heart-wearing 
struggle with adverse fortune ; for the possession of ample means 
gives an enormous “ pull” when early intelligence and brilliant 
contributors must infallibly be secured by more liberal pay. 

The marvellous inventions of science are all in favour 
of the moneyed journals. The men of old time—to borrow the 
Script ldom had any special reason to wy Their 
limited issue was distributed in the neighbourhood, like the 
baker's bread or the butcher's meat. Comparatively few copies 
were despatched by the early coaches, which had but limited 
sto in the fore and hind boots with the mass of miscellaneous 
parcels, Now the railways run their special early mail-trains, 
with their many parcel vans of unlimited oy which keep 
printers and publishers up to the mark; the Zimes and the 
T are sold at Leeds or Liverpool little later than the 
local journals, and as soon as any reasonable man cares to bu 
them. Of course this prompt and methodical uction deman 
a large and highly-trained staff, with something approaching to 
perfection in the printing and folding machinery. In the old 
time, unless you ep the special couriers and steamers, the 
Continental news came neturally in course of post; the sub-editor 
knew when the foreign letters might be expected, and he might 
cross his hands and quietly expect them. Except in facilities for 

icking up gossip, or writing his correspondence leisurely, Philip 

irmin, of Thackeray's Pali Mall, when he was acting for that 
journal in Paris, was no worse off than the representatives of its 

ng-established rivals, who gave solemn entertainments to 
Ministers and political society. Now the telegraph has changed 
all that, and no longer can there be a tranquil life either for 
foreign Correspondent or English editor. The Correspondent is 
in close and constant relations with everybody it is worth his 
while to influence, The 7 contracts with the telegraph Com- 
pany for exclusive service during certain hours; and the Corre- 

ndent becomes the slave of the remorseless wire. He must fill 

the maw of the voracious cormorant somehow, and he crams it, 
when satisfactory food is wanting, with all manner of insipid and 
indigestible stuff. Even should he be inclined to take thought 
for himself and for the long-suffering public, and to shirk—or, in 
other words, to leave the wire in re when there is nothi 
that is worth the sending—he is not his own master. The vapi 
telegrams may converge upon him from second-rate capitals and 
distant commercial cities; and he must transmit the bulletins 
about the Princess Florestan’s cough or the figures. of the falling 
temperature at Smyrna or Odessa. Nothing is more absurd, now- 
adays, than the use and abuse of the telegraph. It seems scarcely 
worth while anticipating the posts to dilate on the costume, com- 
plexion, and ornaments of a popular actress when she stars it upon 
the boards at San Francisco or St. Petersburg. But, on the o 
hand, when wild war rumours are in the air, or when grand 
events are actually in action, we gain immensely in excitement 
and information. Then successive editions of the papers have 
sensational reading. Then the journals with carte blanche at their 
bankers come inevitably to the front, eclipsing their comparatively 
impecunious compeers, The good patriots with the welfare of 
their country at heart ; the stock-job who have been staking 
heavily on doubtful eventualities; the commercial men and manu- 
facturers and agriculturists and artisans, with their incomes de- 
pending upon tranquillity and the tone of the markets, have reason 
to be grateful to the science which in any case shortens the 


8 
"hanks to lavish expenditure and admirable 
best of the contem journals are distinguished for their autho- 
rity and impartiality. Partisans they are, no doubt ; but, so far as 
facts go, they have found that frankness and honesty are the best 
ye Indeed, they can hardly help themselves. Should they 
ecline the explanation of an aggrieved opponent, who asserts 
that he has been misrepresented, it is sure to find publicity else- 
where, and thus anent injustice is made practically im- 
possible. N: y: as they are always printing news under 
pressure, they are liable to be betrayed into mistakes, from which 
they may have precipitately drawn erroneous deductions. But, 
idering the constant difficulties with which they have to con- 
tend, mistakes of the sort are made wonderfully seldom. If the 
modern editor is to hold his own, he must be gifted with an in- 
stinctive flair, and with masterly promptitude of decision. A 
piece of ing intelligence comes in at the eleventh hour, 
when the weary brain is longing for the rest of the pillow. He 
accepts it, or he consigns it to the waste basket, or he publishes 
it “ with ali reserve.” The last alternative is easy. It is always 
safe to print a telegram “ under reserve.” But it is a different 
thing Roosther when acceptance of the telegram compels him 
to command the press to be stopped, while he promptly takes a 
momentous resolution in unforeseen circumstances as to a newand 
critical line of journalistic policy. The modern editor has the 
heavy waggoa perpetually at his heels; he must hold it back, 
while it is pressing him downhill, in the multiplicity of his mani- 
fold anxieties and commonplace engagements; he carries the 
burden of the mortal body about with him, and is perhaps exce 
tionally predisposed to nervous maladies ; got bo chould always 


ready to rise to the occasion when involved in the embarrassments 
that are ever impending. And, when we consider the difficulties 
with which he is struggling, we are amazed at the successful 
astuteness with which he generally contrives to come to time. ~ 


CURIOSITIES OF A DAY. 


“ OES the noble lord, and others who sit near him, think 

that the cry of ‘ No!’ upon a matter of argument carries 
with it demonstrative conclusion?” These words are Mr. 
Gladstone’s, and they were uttered in the House of Commons on 
Monday night. as this the same Mr. Gladstone who, on 
Tuesday at the Eighty Club, argued that Mr. Parnell’s and Mr. 
Sexton’s “No!” carried with it demonstration, and that to 
demand any more conclusive demonstration is to be “a wanten 
calumniator and to deserve to be shunned ” (it is astonishing how 
rapidly communications spread ; here is Mr. Gladstone following 
Mr. Labouchere, as Mr. Labouchere followed Mr. Parnell, in 
advocating boycotting) ‘ as a pest of society.” Surely this cannot 
be the same Mr. Gladstone ? 

This curiosity is so striking that, though it does not, strictly 
speaking, belong to our “ day,” which is Wednesday, we canaot 
help giving it first as a matter of pleasure. Now to business, 
Sir William Harcourt, speaking at Shoreditch on Wednesday, 

n by dropping the manly tear. He remembered the days of 
old “ when he occupied, side by side with Professor Stuart, rooms 
as brother-professors at the University of Cambridge,” but added, 
“these are days which do not allow people to retire in slothful 
ease.” Is that Sir William’s notion of the duties of a professer 
side by side with Professor Stuart ? Did he carry out his notion ? 
It would be very interesting to know. However, Sir William, 
having dro his manly tear on these memories of slothfulness in 
Neville’s Court, and remonstrated blandly with Mr. Chamberlain 
for not allowing him, Sir William, to “ stick to his old principles,” 
girded himself up for battle. Still, however, retaining some traces 
of the melting mood, Sir William is dreadfully for the Corpora- 
tion of London, which, in the rude language of Mr. Weller, “played a 
match agen him and yun it” a few years ago. But even his sorrow 
for the Corporation cannot keep him from the Irish question, on 
which he is just now showing his “old principles” in contrast to the 
shameless tergiversation of Mr. Chamberlain. His contributions to 
this question are interesting in themselves. Sir William Harcourt 
is now very fond of Mr. Parnell, who is “ the representative of the 
Irish people.” He knows (for Sir William is a very clever man) 
that the letter attributed to Mr. Parnell is a “forged letter.” He 
knows that there is “no serious crime” (no serious crime with 
Byers and Murphy still bloody in their graves !), and that there 
is “ very little crime” at all in Ireland, though statistics prove it 
to have been steadily rising for two years. ; know is 
knowledge. But is this the same Sir William Harcourt who 

ounced the doctrine of the Land League (the. National. 
ue under its first name) to be the “doctrine of treason and 
assassination”? Can it be the same Sir William Harcourt who 
showed his classical ing b ing “Noscitur a sociis” in 
reference to Mr. Parnell and the Parnellites and the American 
Fenians? Is it the same Sir Williem Harcourt who demanded a 
majority last September twelvemonth for the only party which 
had the courage to face these Parnellites, and who two months 
later made the never-to-be forgotten “Parnellite-juice” and 
“ stink-in-the-nostrils” speech at Lowestoft? Mr. Gilbert's 
y of “Are you that Psyche?” was good; but he could 
make a better on Sir William. On the whole, we incline to the 
negative answer, both in Sir William’s case and in Mr. Gladstone's, 
or rather we should do so but for one consideration. Fancy living 
in a country blessed with two Mr. Gladstones and two Sir 
William Harcourts ! 

In picking out, bowever, the most remarkable differences 
between this Sir William and the other, we have done injustice 
to the Shoreditch pet, who whilom in slothful ease ss he 
modestly remarks himself) lived on the other side of the staircase 
to Professor Stuart. His speech had many other gems, many other 
curiosities of contrast besides these. Here, for instance, is he an 
ex-Home Secretary complaining of the Irish resident magistrates 
for being “ half-pay captains.” Did Sir William when he was 
in the Cabinet, when he actually brought in a Coercion Bill far 
more stringent than the present, did he feel any qualms as to 
these half-pay captains? Did he think that the Land League 
(which was the National League in everything but name) was 
“ the only power that stood between Ireland and [his own] cruel 
oppression”? Or did he think that the Radicals of Shoreditch 
were, after all, only ignorant and fanatical partisans, and that 
surely anything would do for men who could return his old friend 
and neighbour, Professor Stuart? We ask these questions, but 
we cannot answer them. 

These distinguished persons have kept a crowd of minor curiosi- 
ties waiting. Sir Balthasar Foster, with his Shakspearian (there 
are several Balthasars in Shakspeare) cry of “ Here's old despot- 
ism!” at Wolverhampton shall not, however, be forgotten, nor 
Lord Burton, who was not ashamed to talk of the “great _ 

ician,” Mr. Schradhorst, nor Mr. J. N. Peake, who perpetrated 

ps the best Acresism since Acres. “The Unionist-Liberals,” 
said manly Peake of Staffordshire, “had been pitching into them 
in so terribly galling a manner that they would aa ”—what does 
‘the reader think? To give it them over the face and eyes? To 
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personal interest has been felt in the company, that 


administer , or anything vulgar of that sort? Oh dear, no! 
“ To begin pt how they should deal with those” uncivil 
persons. Readers of the Saturday Review know something of the 
Reverend Harold Rylett, and will not be surprised to hear that he, 
according to the ily News, boasted of the “friendship” of 
P. J. Sheridan. After these minor lights came Mr. John Morley. 
He naturally does not yield any absurdities like the minor lights, 
and, ellen tenn & consistent ies Ruler at least for the last 
AP meng he does not supply any such piquant contrasts as Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt. It is all the more curious 
in the strictest sense of the word to find what Mr. Morley does 
yield. When Mr. Morley declares that Mr. Gladstone is fighting 
the battle “entirely forgetful of his own personality,” he says 
what is very interesting indeed. For there is no reason to be- 
lieve that he does not mean what he says, and, that being so, 
we venture to say that he occupies what is a very rare posi- 
tion—one of absolute solitude. It used, they said, rather to 
please the late M. Victor Hugo to imagine himself quite alone 
in an opinion, and Mr. Morley may rest assured that, if he 
thinks this of Mr. Gladstone, he thinks what absolutely not one 
other honest man who can be classed with himself in intelligence 
thinks in the United Kingdom—or, “for the matter of that,” as 
Mr. Parnell would say, the world, There are persons who believe 
in Mr. Gladstone, there are persons who affect to believe in him, 
there are large numbers of persons who have not the means of 
arriving at a conclusion. But that Mr. Gladstone forgets his own 
personality, or ever did forget it, in anything he did, is, we dare 
swear, a position not held by any man of anything like Mr. 
Morley’s ins—Tory, Whig, or Radical—in the universe. 
After this it is not surprising to learn from Mr. John Morley 
that no one that can be called a leader in the House of Commons 
has given encouragement to any obstruction. Now here again Mr. 
Morley’s record is so much better than his two superiors’ record as 
to deserve respectful treatment, even of this astonishing assertion. 
But here again, if Mr. Morley thinks that Sir William Harcourt, 
for instance, has not encouraged violence and obstruction, he is 
again, taking his intellectual equals, about alone in his opinion. 
As for the little private scrimmage between Mr. Morley and 
Mr. Chamberlain as to the causes of the break-up of the Round 
Table, they may be left to settle that themselves. So. also, he 
may be “content with Mr. Parnell’s flat denial ” if he likes, but 
here, yet again, he is in the same odd predicament of solitude. Now 
this we call a very great curiosity indeed. Mr. Gladstone we 
understand, and Sir William Harcourt we understand. But Mr. 
John Morley we frankly own we do not understand, unless it be 
that a fixed idea of Radicalism has really superinduced a kind of 
political colour-blindness upon him. 

We have not much space left for the numerous minor curiosities 
—all of the same day and recorded in the same newspaper, the 
Daily News of Thursday. But we really must ask Sir Charles 
Russell if he said that it was owing to Mr. Parnell that Fenianism 
lost its hold on the Irish people, and if he did, whether that does 
not seem to him, as a enctioed lawyer, rather an awkward phrase ? 
We, too, think that Fenianism lost its hold on the Irish people 
owing to Mr. Parnell, the worse devil of Parnellism having driven 
the bad devil of Fenianism out. Fenianism, no doubt, was bad 
enough; but there were some almost respectable men who were 
Fenians, and these men at any rate always maintained an attitude 
which was as treasonable, which was as criminal as any one likes, 
but which at any rate advocated the methods of open war, and 
not those of cowardly murder. Parnellism has taught the Irish 
to murder more safely and to rob as well; while Fenianism at its 
best was almost unstained by schemes of plunder. Again, Sir 
Charles says that, in consequence of Parnellism, the Irish people 
“came into the open.” Does he mean the open of the Phoenix? 
We do not think we should like Sir Charles as an advocate. 

Fain would we dwell on somebody of the name of Uobb, who 
seems to be a member of Parliament, and who calls the conduct 
of the Times, in staking its whole political and commercial future, 
the personal gy | of its proprietor and editor, and untold sums of 
money (for Mr. Parnell might almost double his testimonial if 
he could prove a case of libel against it), “cowardly.” It is 
“cowardly,” thinks Mr. Cobb, M.P., to challenge investigation of 
your words by every means in your power and stake your whole 
fortune on the result. Fain, too, would we discuss Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton’s discovery (after Mr. Brown, M.P., of the Border 
Burghs) that “the wealthy English classes” (why is Mr. Moulton 
80 angry with wealth?) are carrying this dreadful Bill. But we 
ean only add a little list we have made of one day's (the same 
eS apg for the Bill itself: —“ Unhallowed,” “ insane,” “ un- 

for,” “injurious,” “horrible,” “ oppressive,” “tyrannical,” 
“ gagging,” “ iniquitous,” “ retrograde,” “ heartless ” [“ heartless ” 
is tmpayable], “u “ unjust,” “infamous,” “iron- 
heeled.” Dear! dear! and Bill seems not a penny the worse 
for it after all! 


PARISIAN THEATRES. 


8 a general rule, a dramatic critic, if he be discreet, confines 

his attention to the pieces submitted to his judgment on the 
stage, and takes no notice of what may be ing behind the 
scenes. But the constitution of the Comédie Seeks has been 
. 80 frequently discussed of late years in this country, and so much 
their affairs 


are in quite a different category from those of any other theatre. 
We always maintained, during the successful reign of the late 
manager, M. Perrin, that his system would, in the long run, 
prove disastrous; and we are sorry to say that our prognostica- 
tions have been, to a certain extent, justitied by events. It was 
his policy to shut his eyes to the future; so long as he had ready 
to his hand a certain number of old-established favourites, whom 
the public was always ready to flock to see, he did not care to 
provide them with successors. He died suddenly, and his suc- 
cessor, M. Claretie, found himself called upon at short notice to 
govern a company of ladies and gentlemen whom he knew but 
slightly, if at all, and who made up their minds from the begin- 
ning to dislike him, for the simple reason that he was not 
M. Perrin. M. Claretie seems to be a gentleman who unites 
firmness with conciliation in proper proportions; and we learn 
that he is now getting on extremely well. But at first something 
like a crisis took place. There was no open dispute; but it is 
noteworthy that within a few weeks of his appointment a 
secession of three of the older members of the company took 
place. M. Delaunay and Mme. Madeleine Brohan pleaded 
lengih of service; and M. Coquelin made his exit with a 
flourish of trumpets which silenced all other topics in Paris for at 
least a week. Some months later M. Truffier and M. Boucher, in 
a huff at not being elected sociétatres, gave notice of their intention 
to leave in May next; Mlle, Jouassain’s health has given way; 
and, lastly, M. has begun to talk of declining years. Those 
who have followed the history of the Theatre for the last few 
years will readily recognize what this secession implies. It is not 
merely that a number of artists have gone away who had become 
popular favourites; but that a whole répertoire of pieces, for the 
resent at least, goes with them. Moliére, with the exception of 
Rie and Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, cannot be given, and 
that in the Maison de Moliére itself, for want of M. Coquelin ; 
Alfred de Musset, for lack of M. Delaunay, must be laid on the 
shelf; and plays such as Le Marquis de Villemer of Mme. Sand 
and Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle of Dumas cannot be seen again for 
some years for the same reason. Under these untoward circum- 
stances, it is surprising and extremely gratifying to note at how 
high a level the average excellence of a given performance is still 
maintained. Individuals have gone, but the traditions remain ; 
and before long we hope to see some of the younger artists coming 
up to the standard of thuse who were so fumous a few years ago, 

eanwhile some meritorious efforts have been made to combler le 
vide, as the French say, by trying new actors in parts hitherto 
associated with the best of their predecessors. For instance, M. 
Mounet-Sully has played La Nuit d'Octobre with Mlle. Bartet, 
and been much applauded in it; and one of the younger actors, 
we think M. Le y, has attempted Perdican in On ne 
Badine pas avee 1 Amour, but that was before the departure of 
Mile. Jouassain, whose performance of Dame Pluche was so 
admirable in all respects that a long period must of necessity 
elapse before any other actress has the courage to put herself in 
competition with the recollection of so great an artist. On the 
whole, however, we have faith in the famous old House, which 
must have passed through many a similar crisis before; and we 
are glad to find that the Parisian public still patronizes it with an 
enthusiasm worthy of its best days. 

Meanwhile M, Claretie has been fortunate in mounting two 
any plays; Hamlet and Francillon. Of the former we 
spoke when it was tirst produced. A second visit only confirms our 
first impression of the taste and skill with which a work so 
foreign to French taste has been presented, and of the general ex- 
cellence of the interpretation. Mounet-Sully plays Hamlet 
with a power and completeness to which succeeding performances 
have added confidence, and we are glad to find that even those 
who before refused to admit that he was a great actor, are now 
compelled to own that in Hamlet, at least, he is quite first- 
rate. His interpretation of the character is in great measure 
that of Mr. Irving, whom he has had several opportunities of 
studying. M. Mounet-Sully has, however, added some touches of 
his own, which are exceedingly effective ; as, for instance, a wild 
hysterical laugh when he learns from the Ghost the circum- 
stances of his father’s murder. In the play-scene he borrows 
from Mr. Irving the crawling across the stage to confront the 
King, and the way in which he suddenly rises, and stands 
face to face with him, is very striking; but we liked him 
less in the succeeding scene with Horatio, and there is a 
dreadful yellow fan which he takes away from Ophelia, and 
finally flings at the retreating courtiers—a childish and purpose- 
less piece of “business” which we should like to see altered. The 
translation used is the work of a man who thoroughly understood 
the stage, and who has in consequence produced a good acting 
play; but it can hardly be called a piece of literature. It is, in 
the main, that originally made by M. Paul Meurice for Dumas 
in 1847, when Hamlet was brought out at the Théatre Historique. 
Dumas altered it to suit his own ideas, and added to the end of the 
fifth act that extraordinary scene where the Ghost reappears after 
the murder of the King and the poisoningof the Queen, and ends the 
play by saying to Hamlet “Tu vivras!” This absurdity has now 

removed, and the ending usual in England adopted in its 
stead :—“ Le reste. . . est . . . silence.” The French are good 
translators, and we regret that a theatre in the position of the 
Comédie Frangaise should not have had a special version prepared, 
which might at least have attempted to preserve the fav of 
the original. As it is, Hamlet, in a cage of rhyming verse, is as 
little like Shakspeare as can well be imagined. Lastly, we regret 
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the absence of Fortinbras, whose importance, as a contrast to words which would not be admitted outside the limits of one of 
Hamlet, managers steadily refuse to recognize. On the German 
stage the character is generally retained ; and its omission at the 


Comédie Fran is the more unaccountable as we once saw 


there the real end of Hamlet used to terminate a modern tragedy, 


Rome Vaincue. 
Francilion is not a work which will 
putation of M. Dumas fils. i 


and more didactic with advancing years; though we observe, to 


our great amusement, that he believes that he is gradually curing 


himself of that defect; for, in his speech to the Academy the 
other day, on the occasion of the reception of M. Leconte de Lisle, 
he said :— J’ai toujours été sermonneur; je commence seulement 


& Yétre un moins.” We are strongly of opinion that in no 
revious has M. Dumas so completely laid aside the 
matist assumed the prophet. More than ever the cha- 


racters are puppets of his own creation, who talk, and think, 
and act, not like real personages, but in the way best suited 
to the development of te own thesis. In fact, as we listened 
to his dialogue, we were forcibly reminded of a story we once 
read of a celebrated French cook, who, feeling his end ap- 
proaching, called his son to his bedside, and summed up the 
experience of a lifetime in the following piece of advice :— Mon 
fils, soyez sage dans les épices, et surtout, ne poussez pas le poivre 
jusqu’au fanatisme.” We heartily wish that some such whole- 
some counsel had been given to M. Dumas, and that he had 
followed it ; for in Francillon it is the r, and nothing else, 
which can be tasted in the dramatic dish, Vice of some kind is, 
of course, the subject of a play by him; he has long since 
to believe in virtue. In the present work the wickedness of man 
is illustrated ; and we feel tempted to think that the author must 
have been making the acquaintance of certain outspoken fanatics 
on our side of the Channel, and been so taken with the manner of 
ir propaganda that he has adopted one of their favourite 
watchwords :—“ The law which is binding on woman is equally 
binding on man.” We do not pro ‘to narrate the plot of 
lon ; partly because we think most of our readers must 
have some idea of it already, partly because we are old-fashioned 
enough to believe that reticence in certain social questions is 
an imperative duty, and there is no reticence in M. Dumas’s 
play. A spade is called a spade with pitiless severity. This 
much, however, we may say, that in the course of the action 
of the piece the thesis which strikes the keynote of the whole 
gets reversed, and the conclusion—if conclusion there be—is, 
that if a husband does wrong, his wife is justified in doing 
equally wrong to punish him. “ CEil pour ceil, dent pour dent,” as 
Francillon herself observes. Strange to say, the public accepts this 
erude dish of sham morality with wonderful docility. No voice of 
rotest, so far as we can learn, has as yet been raised against it. 
e critics, with M. Sarcey at their head, utter nothing but praise, 
and for some weeks after its production it occupied society and the 
newspapers, to the exclusion of even scandal and the murders in 
the Rue Montaigne. It is well acted by the four principal artists 
employed—namely, Mlle. Bartet, Mlle. Blanche Pierson, M. Thiron, 
= M. Worms. M. Febvre is ee part of the husband ; 
is very appearance makes many of his wife's passionate utterances 
almost ; nor does succeed in making one of 
the few fairly decent people in the play as sympathetic as the 
author evidently intended. But the whole is so essentially un- 
dramatic, not to say tedious, that the actors must have bad hard 
work to make it as effective as much of it unquestionably is. 


Before we leave the Comédie Frangaise we must mention a 
revival of Racine’s Bojazet, which was given the week before 
Easter, for the first time, we believe, for twenty years. Dajazet 
is not one of Racine’s happiest efforts, but it has always been a 
favourite with actors and managers, because it contains two well- 
contrasted female characters—Roxane and Atalide. The former 
is associated with the earliest success of Mile. Rachel, who is 
still remembered in it by that semi-mythical personage, the old 
playgoer. It is now played by Mlle. Dudlay, whose performance, 
to those who saw Rachel, can only serve to confirm them in their 
belief of that lady’s superiority. She has a disagreeable voice, 
and her gestures are jerky and angular—reminding one forcibly 
of those of the marionnettes in the Champs Elysées. A young 

tleman from the Odéon, M. Lambert, oak his début as 

jazet, with so little success, that it is probable that he will be 
advised to return whence he came. M. Sylvain, on the other 
hand, played Acomat, the Grand Vizier, with real power, and 
was much applauded. 

There is but little to notice at other houses. The Odéon has 
uced a dramatic arrangement of Daudet’s novel, Numa 
mestan; but, like most adaptations of novels, it is a suc- 

cession of scenes rather than a play. M. Paul Mounet plays 
Numa exceedingly well, and shows his versatility by the as- 
sumption of a noisy Southern Frenchman, and Mme. Favart 
is as dignified as ever in the small part of Mme. La Quesnoy. 
The Palais Royal has achieved a real success with Durand et 
Durand, a very funny and, strange to say, quite correct farce. 


But let not the British adapter try his hand at it. The critics 
will “be down on him, and swear he has been stealing from 
Mr. Barnand’s B.B. ; for Durand et Durand is based on the notion 
that one of the Durands, a grocer, is really the other, a celebrated 
barrister. The Théaitre du Vaudeville, after more than one 
failure, has obtained at least notoriety with Renée, a tive-act piece 


ly enhance the re- 
This worthy author gets more 


his novels; and the heroine, a modern Phédre, shoots herself in 
_ last act. We are glad to record that the piece was a dead 
ure. 


RACING. 


E racing of the t month began at Leicester. On the 

1st the Excelsior er’s Foal Stakes, of 1,000/., was won by 
Mr. Craven's Barleythorpe, by Hackthorpe, a stallion advertised at 
a fee of only 5 guineas, For the Brocklesby Stakes, at Lincoln, 
Barleythorpe hed been unplaced to Volcano. On the 2nd, the 
Leicestershire Spring Handicap, of 1,200/., fell to Mr. Homfrey’s 
Kinsky, who started at 20 to 1. He is a useful horse and does 
credit to oe for he won four races last year — —— 
2,000/., and he was now carrying the very respectable weight o 
8st.9lbs. The same day sow owner the Household 
Brigade Cup at Sandown with his steeplechaser Profligate. Holy 
Week gave racing men some rest, but they were at work again at 
Windsor on the Saturday, when Jennings won a two-year-old 
selling plate of 200/. with a filly for which he had only given 
20 guineas as a yearling. She was sold for 320 guineas to Lord 
Ailesbury after the race. At Kempton Park, on the 11th, General 
Owen Williams won the Easter icap with his Rrey three- 
year-old filly Shimmer, by See Saw. If not of the first class, she 
is a racehorse of a very serviceable kind, as she won six races out 
of eight last year, now won her first race of the season. 

The Newmarket Craven Meeting began on a beautiful day, in 
brilliant sunshine; but there was snow before the end of the 
week, The Crawfurd Plate, of 7oo/., brought out a small field, 
and Sir George Chetwynd’s Fullerton made the running, and won 
by a dozen lengths. Doubloon, on the strength of his victory in 
the Melton Plate, at Leicester, was the first favourite. After 
Fullerton’s wretched running for the Lincolnshire Handicap, his 
exceptionally easy victory created great astonishment; but we 
shall have something more to say about this horse presently. It 
was quite refreshing to see Lord Falmouth’s colours in front 
again for an important race, in the Biennial, Blanchland beat 
Jack-o-Lantern, from whom he was receiving 5 lbs., in a canter 
by a length. It was the general opinion of mp yr judges that 
he had not grown much since last year; but he is a well-made, 
racing-looking colt. Jack-o’-Lantern had already won a race worth 
50ol. this year; last season he won four races, worth nearly 
3,000/., and ran second three times. Of course the value of the 
stakes won by a horse is a minor matter in comparison with the 
company in which he wins them; but owners generally run their 
best horses for the best stakes ; so, in observing the form of a horse 
that has run in a good many races, the value of his winnings 
should receive its due share of consideration. After the race for 
the Biennial, Blanchland immediately went up in the Derby 
betting. The same afternoon, at Manchester, two horses, formerly 
rather celebrated on the flat, won jumping races. Royal Fern, the 
winner of flat races worth between 3,000/. and 4,000/., and second 
favourite in his year for the Two Thousand, won a ee 
under 11 st. 12 lbs., and the very next race, the Jubilee dicap 
Hurdle Race, was won by our old friend Luminary, who, as a 
two-year-old, won about 4,500/. in stakes, beating Melton and 
Lonely, the subsequent winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger. 
A number of horses whose names are familiar on the flat ran in the 
Jubilee Hurdle Race, including old Toastmaster, Dalesman, and 
Serge II., the horse that won the Whip for Baron de Rothschild, 
over the long Beacon Course at Newmarket, a year ago. 

The Column Stakes was the first race on the Wednesday at 
Newmarket, and Ginestra was made the favourite, in the face of 
the fact that last year Luciana had run both The Baron and 
Timothy to a head, and that she had been beaten by Amcena, who 
was also to ran now. Luciana won the race for Prince Soltykoff, 
alter a fine struggle with Jersey Lily, by a head, and Ameena 
ran a bad third. A filly out of Symmetry, by the young sire 
Barcaldine, won a selling plate, and was afterwards sold for 
390 guineas. Last season her father’s yearlings made an ave- 
rage of 302 guineas—a very high one for an untried sire. The 
Babraham Plate only brought out a field of five horses, but it 
turned out an exceedingly interesting race; for Fullerton, whose 
running on the previous Sey had seemed so inconsistent with his 
form in the Lincolnshire Handicap, was now opposed by Oberon, 
the winner of the Lincolnshire Handicap. Fullerton was meeting 
Oberon on 7 Ibs. better terms, but as he had only been seventh, 


several lengths behind Oberon, at Lincoln, many people thought 


that a stone would not bring them together. Others, again, main- 
tained that Fullerton’s victory, by a dozen lengths, for the 
Crawfurd Plate, showed that the Lincoln form must have been all 
wrong. There was a splendid race, and as they ran up from the. 
Abingdon Bottom, it looked as if the pair would run a dead heat ; 
but at last Sir George Chetwynd’s Fullerton, ridden by W. 
Warne, beat “Mr, Manton’s” Oberon, ridden by E. Martin, by 
three-quarters of a length, a performance which was a singular 
reversal of public form, and led to much discussion. Odds were 
laid on a dark colt, ao the Devil, called Ambush, for a 
two-year-old plate. e was said to have been highly tried, 
but while some critics considered him one of the finest goers 
ever seen, others declared that he could not move properly in his’ 
canter to the post. He ran very badly in the race, which was, 


by M. 


Zola. The-characters, dla Zola, use the coarsest words— 


won easily by the Duke of Hamilton’s Old Maid, who had run. 
Pull Together to.a neck at Liverpool. She is an own sister 


| 
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to Scot Free, and it is said that she was very near being de~- 
stroyed as a foal on account of her bad-looking forelegs. The 
last race, a trum hundred-pound plate, for which only two 
horses started, led to some ridiculous betti At first Io to 1 
was laid on Camaralzaman; but presently his backers 
frightened, and the odds were reduced to less than2to1. He 
won, however, in a canter, and one of his admirers is said to 
have had as much as 3,000/. on him. 

The appearance of ‘I'he Baron, the first favourite for the Derby, 
in the race for the Craven Stakes on the Thursday, was the great 
event of the meeting. It was generally thought that the colt had 
fined down since last.season, and he was in splendid condition. 
The second favourite was Carrasco, better known as the Baroness 
colt, a son of Speculum’s, whose form last year had been only 
moderate; but The Baron was giving him 10lbs. A colt of 
Lord Zetland’s made the running for about half the journey, 
and then the lead was taken by Maxim, who is growing into 
a fine colt. It is possible that he may not have been quite 
fit, for he soon gave way to Cannon on Carrasco, who was 
in front a couple of hundred yards from home, where Webb 
roused The Baron, and deprived him of the lead. At the same 
moment Goater challenged Cannon with Rex, a gelding of bat 
small repute by Scottish Chief. The trio ran in close together, 
The Baron winning by half a length, while Carrasco beat Rex by 
ahead, The question was whether The Baron won easily. Cer- 
tainly Webb was hard at work on him at the finish; on the other 
hand, he was known to be a lazy horse that required rousing, and 
his ap ce after the race implied that he had not been putting 
himself to any unwonted exertion. The critics were puzzled ; but, 
whereas 4 to 1 had been taken about him before the race, 7,000 to 
2,000 was taken after it. The Ashley Plate for two-year-olds was 
won by La Bella, a symmetrical, short-backed filly by Pellegrino, 
who had won a race at Kempton Park on the Monday. She now 
finished two lengths in front of Glint, who had also run next to 
her at Croydon, where both fillies were beaten by Abeyance, 
a filly by Touchet, who ought to be rather smart, on this form. 

On the Friday Eurasian won the Newmarket Handicap, after 
being somewhat pressed by Cambusmore. The FitzWilliam 
Stakes of 1,000/. brought out, for this early part of the season, an 
unusually good-looking field of two-year-olds, of which Lord 
Calthorpe’s Sea Breeze was the most admired, and, as it was under- 
stood that she had been tried very highly, she was made first 
favourite. Anarch,a colt by Thurio out of Red Rag, who had 
won the Ascott Plate at Northampton, where he beat Puil 
Together, another winner, was second favourite. Sea Breeze was 
rather unsettled by some false starts, but she got away pretty 
fairly at last. There was a grand race, which was fought out 
between Anarch, the filly by Robert the Devil out of Peace, Sea 
Breeze, and the colt by Isonomy out of Ellangowan, the party 
finishing in the above order. descending the hill from the 
Bushes, Anarch sprawled a little and lost ground; but he made it 
up in the ascent from the Abingdon Bottom, and, in spite of his 

bs, extra, won by a neck, while the Peace filly Lent fea Breeze 
. three parts of a length. This was an important race, and one 
to which considerable reference may have to be made in the 
future. Neither the winner nor the third are entered for next 
ada Derby; but Lord Zetland’s colt by Isonomy out of 

gowan is nominated for that race, while both the Peace filly 
and Sea Breeze are entered for the Oaks. The Friday Stakes was 
won by Sir W. Throckmorton’s Annamite, a three-year-old of 
great promise, but unentered for the approaching Derby. 

At Epsom Spring Meeting the first race, a hundred pound 
plate, was won by the Two ‘Thousand winner, Scot Free, who 
was running for the first time as a gelding. Judging from this 

formance his temper must be much improved. The Great 

etropolitan Stakes was easily won by the Duke of Beaufort’s 
The Oob, who ran second to Stone Clink last year for the 
Cesarewitch. Three horses came into collision during the race, 
and fell over one another. The Duke of Portland’s speedy, but 
See oe Saltpetre, won the Westminster Stakes. A 
colt d Chilperic ran a good second, but the already mentioned 
Old Maid was unplaced. Saltpetre has been lucky enough to win 
two races, worth in all more than 1,000/., in each case by a head 
only, His infirmity always seems to tell upon him when it comes to 
a struggle. The City and Suburban Handicap was chiefly remark- 
able for the disappointments which preceded the race. St. Mirin 
and Saraband were both scratched when hot favourites, and 
Harpenden was also withdrawn when at a short price. The field 
was the smallest on record, and the race was won by Merry 
Duchess, a mare that had been looked upon as a mere plater. 
Nearly all the great handicaps, as well as some of the principal 
steeplechases, have been won by outsiders this spring, and backers 
have had a terrible time of it. Merry Duchess is by Speculum, 
who won the City and Suburban nineteen yous ago, and she is 
half-sister to Sefton, who won it in 1878. While admitting that 
she is a well-shaped mare, some critics object that she is wanting 
in muscular development. The Hyde Park Plate of s5o0o/. was 
won by Van Dieman’s Land, a chestnut two-year-old by Robert 
the Devil, out of a mare by Hermit, Last week he was un- 
placed to Anarch for the Fite William Stakes; but he was 
noticed by many people, before that race, as a -looking 
colt. He is entered for next year’s Derby, and he is heavily 

for this season. 

he Irish question, which has lately been agitating the racing 
world, was settled by the Jockey Club on the Wednesday of the 
Craven Meeting. On a motion brought forward by Lord Drogheda, 


and supported by a letter from the Lord-Lieutenant, “ the United 
Kingdom ” was substituted for “ Great Britain” in Rule 46 (vi.)— 
an alteration cancelling the recent legislation by which Irish 
horses were obliged to run two weight-for-age races in England 
before they could be handicapped in this country. We express 
no opinion upon this question; but we may observe that two 
such able authorities on racing as Lord Su and Mr, Craven 
opposed Lord Drogheda’s motion. ; 


THE REDUCTION OF THE BANK RATE. 


HE reduction ‘of the Bank rate last week was expected by 
everybody, the only question being whether the Directors 
would lower it to 2 per cent. by one ej or by two. They adopted 
the latter course ; but, had they looked only to the conditions of 
the London money market, there is no doubt that they would 
have been justified in = rate down to 2 per cent. at 
once, Being the Government rs, and a much larger propor- 
tion of the taxes being collected in the January-March quarter 
than in any other quarter of the year, they have during the past 
three months very considerably increased their stock of gold, and 
in so doing they have also augmented their reserve. Oonse- 
uently last week they found the proportion of their reserve to. 
their liabilities over 50 per cent.—that is to say, they held in 
their coffers unemployed over half a sovereign for every sovereign 
for which they are liable, But, as the Bank of England, after 
all, is a private trading concern, the Directors naturally would 
not like to leave much longer unproductive so very large a pro- 
portion of their resources. The matter, however, has in a great. 
measure been taken out of their hands. During the past three 
months, as already stated, the Bank of England has had con- 
trol to a large extent over the outside market; has been able 
thereby to keep up the rates of interest and discount, and thus to- 
strengthen its own position. But towards the end of last month 
the expenditure of the Government exceeded its receipts, and at 
the beginning of this month, by the payment of the interest on 
the National Debt, the Government money which had been accu- 
mulating during the three months was in a large measure trans- 
ferred from the Bank of England to the other banks and discount 
houses. Thus the control of the outside market has passed out of 
the hands of the Bank of England, and the joint-stock and private 
banks and discount houses being very numerous, the competition of 
one with the other tends always to force down rates when control 
of the market is not obtained by the Bank of England. It is true 
that trade is improving, and that improvement in trade tends to- 
increase the coin circulation of the country. During the recent 
years of depression there has been a very considerable decrease in. 
the coin circulation. The figures published do not show the full 
measure of the decrease, because the run on the Bank of Ireland, 
consequent upon the failure of the Munster Bank, compelled the 
Bank of {reland to add largely to its gold holding. reality, 
however, that gold is not in circulation; it is held by the Bank of 
Ireland as security against its notes. There seems, therefore, a 
less reduction in the coin that passes from hand to hand than. 
has actually taken place. When trade improves the number of 
persons employed increases, and there is usually also a rise in 
wages. Owing to both causes there is an increased demand for 
gold coin to cover the increased wage expenditure, and this 
demand can be satisfied only by the Bank of England, which 
alone holds the reserve supply of gold in the country. But, 
though trade has unquestionably improved, the improvement is 
very slow, and is not likely to affect the money market for months 
to come. Thus, if we were to look to the conditions of the 
Londcn market alone we should have no hesitation in saying that 
rates are likely to continue very low for a considerable time to. 
come. But of course we cannot look to the London money 
market alone. The connexion between this country and other 
countries is so close, and the money market is so immediately 
affected by political and financial causes that the London money 
market responds very —,* any accident that may occur 
anywhere throughout the wor 
ere war to break out, it is a matter of course that the 
markets all over Europe would be disturbed and that rates pee 
instantly rise. It would be out of place here to discuss the pro- 
bability of war, and we refer to the matter only to remind our 
readers that the contingency ought never to be left out of the 
account of those who are attempting to forecast the probable course 
of the money market. Even, however, if war does not break out, 
there are other accidents which may have a very material influence 
upon the course of the money market. First, it is to be borne in 
mind that a wild speculation has been going on in Berlin for some 
years past. It has been fostered by the policy of the Prussian 
Government in buying up the Prussian railways and reducing the 
interest upon = and it has en- 
couraged e aid given by departments of the in 
floating loans. Itis, however, certain that 
must sooner or later come to an end, If cireumstances remain 
favourable it may be continued much longer than most observers 
are inclined to expect; but, if the conditions beeome unfavourable, 
a crisis may be ere ey very quickly. The outbreak of war, 


assassination of the Czar, disturbances in Bulgaria threatening 
the peace of Europe, and a number of other accidents would any 
one of them suffice perhaps to bring about a collapse, and a collapse 
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upon the Berlin Bourse would, of course, affect all the mo’ 
markets. It is to be recollected that Continental bankers an 
capitalists hold usually in their portfolios a large number of bills 
m London—* sterling bills,” as they are called. The Bank of 
ngland being bound by law to cash its notes in gold upon pre- 
sentation, a sterling bill practically assures its holder of payment 
in gold on its falling due, and thus there is a active demand 
for sterling bills by Continental capitalists. This is one of the 
reasons of the abundant supply of loanable capital in London and 
of the low rates of discount for a long time ruling here. But in 
emergencies it has a tendency to disturb the market very seriously ; 
for the larger the holding of bills upon London by Continental 
houses the greater is the demand of those Continental houses upon 
our own money market. Therefore, if there were to be a colla 
in Berlin, the German holders of sterling bills would be able to 
withdraw gold from London, and remit it to Germany, and in 
this way there might be a very sharp and sudden rise in the 
value of money. One other circumstance is not to be lost sight 
of—namely, the economic crisis through which Russia is at 
sar passing. It is now certain that the redemption price of 
peasants’ lands, fixed in 1861, was too high. Prices had then 
been raised by the great gold discoveries, by the active con- 
struction of railways everywhere going on, and by the general 
outburst of industrial activity throughout the world. Since then 
there has been a Axe fall in prices, and it is evident—indeed 
it is practically itted by the Government—that the prices 
fixed six-and-twenty years ago were too high. The result has 
been very disastrous to the Russian peasants, and, generally, 
to the material interests of the Russian Empire. Further, the 
ignorance and poverty of the rural population of Russia have 
prevented it from competing successfully with its rivals in the 
wheat markets of western Europe, and consequently Russia has 
been losing more and more of its old control over those markets, 
Lastly, the aggressive policy pursued by the Russian Government, 
and more particularly the enormous cost of the Russo-Turkish war, 
has plunged the finances of the Empire into such a state of dis- 
order that the credit of the country has been utterly destroyed, 
and, practically, little fresh capital has been imported for many 
years past. The result of this and other causes has been to plunge 
the country into an industrial crisis which the Government has 
been vainly endeavouring to alleviate by palliatives of different 
kinds. Should there be a financial crisis in Russia, the Berlin 
market would be seriously affected, and, through Berlin, the other 
money markets of Europe would likewise be disturbed. 

But, apart from war, the most serious danger threatening the 
money market comes from the United States. The national banks 
of the United States are permitted to issue notes on condition of 
lodging in the Treasury, as security for the notes issued, interest- 
bearing bonds of the United States. The greater part of the bonds 
80 lodged were in the form of Three per Cents., and it is estimated 
that on the 1st of July next there will remain of the Three 
per Cents, outstanding only about ten millions of dollars, or 
two millions sterling. As the bonds are paid off the banks 
are required either to deposit fresh bonds or to withdraw and 
redeem their note issue. The banks find it unprofitable to 
lodge other bonds, because of the high premium at which those 
bonds now stand, and because by-and-bye they likewise will be 
redeemed and cancelled. Therefore the banks have been rapidly 
losing their right to issue notes. But no machinery has been 
— by the law to collect these notes, and they have passed 

to the hands of the public, and many of them cannot be 
traced. Oonsequently the law requires the banks to lodge in the 

of the United States an equivalent amount of legal- 
‘tender money of the United States, and this money is held by the 
‘Treasury for the redemption of the notes which have not been 
surrendered and cancelled, and cannot be paid out again. In this 
‘way a considerable contraction of the United States currency has 
been going on. But now a more serious danger still is threatened. 
For some time past the Treasury has been redeeming bonds at the 
tate of about $10,000,000 every month ; und, if this is continued, 
the last redemption of the Three per Cents. will be effected on the 
ast of July. ‘Then there will remain the Fours and the Four- 
and-a-Halves—the latter not redeemable until 1891, and the 
former not until 1907. If, therefore, these bonds are to be paid 
off immediately, they must be bought in the open market. Both, 
however, are quoted in the market at a high premium, and it is 
evident that Secretary of the Treasury must hesitate before 
buying at a high premium—whieh would become higher if he 
appeared as a buyer—bonds which in the one case will be re- 
deemable og in four years and in the other in twenty years. 
If, however, Secretary does not buy in the open market, he 
has no means of getting out of the Treasury the surplus revenue 
paid in, For the financial year beginning with July next the 
expenditure fixed by the Appropriation Act is nearly 3} millions 
sterling less than the expenditure of the year to expire in June— 
that is to say, the ordinary outlay will be lower even than in the 

5 of the great e improvement an i 
duties upon so many articles imported. Thus there will, at a m 
rate estimate, be a surplus revenue in the Treasury upon the year 
of 20 millions sterling—probably of considerably more—and until 
some Act for getting this surplus out of the Treasury, there wi 
be no legal method of paying out unless the goes into the 
open market and buys at a high premium bonds which by-and-bye 
will be redeemable at par. It will therefore be seen that there is 
grave danger of such an accumulation of money in the Treasury of 


the United States as will denude the money market of its supplies, 
and possibly may bring on a severe crisis. A crisis mey, of course, 
be avoided, but it will be so only by a drain of gold from this 
pracy Aes the United States; and, therefore, unless the Secretary 
of the Treasury discovers some means not now known for relieving 
the money market by preventing the accumulation of funds in the 
Treasury, it is very probable, indeed, that before the summer is 
out there will be a rapid rise in the value of money in New 
York, and probably a severe drain of gold from this country. 
Under these circumstances it would be well for those who are en- 
fared in the money market not to count too confidently u a 

ong continuance of cheap and abundant money, and it would be 
especially advisable for the directors of the Bank of England to 
seize every opportunity to increase their stock of gold and provide 
for a contingency which may be looked for as extremely probable. 


BUFFALO BILL AND THE WILD WEST. 


|, pppoe pe the memory of not a few who are still young we 

had to travel for weeks and months in order to the 
“ Wild West,” and revel in the fresh breezes which blow over 
that ocean of flowers and grasses—the Prairie. To-day all is 
changed. Three weeks takes us to the portals of the Golden 
Gate ; and now a reflex wave of American borderland has flowed 
to our very feet, and the “ Wild West” has actually come to 
London. On a recent visit to the Indian encampment at West 
Brompton, it needed very little stretch of imagination to be- 
lieve one’s self four thousand miles from England. A long 
range of Indian tents, bedecked with bright patches of colour, 
stretched on either side, whilst seated or standing in picturesque 
groups around were no less than 150 Red Indians, bivouacking 
within a stone’s throw of our great, and, to them, curious civiliza- 
tion, the coun of which in their own country is gradually 
sweeping them off the face of the soil, which has been theirs for 
countless generations. In a huge tent hard by a number of 
Mexicans—tall, lithe, athletic fellows, wearing broad - brimmed 
sombrero hats, and striped scarves hanging from shoulder to 
shoulder—sat cheerfully eating their midday meal ; a little further 
on a score or so of Vaqueros and Cowboys were preparing 
theirs, and at the door of his tent Buffalo Bill himself was 
chatting to a party of ladies and gentlemen. It was indeed 
easy to imagine oneself away in the Far West. The very Indian 
babies, with their faces oddly painted lemon colour, toddling 
about with their tattooed mothers, in their long crimson 
blankets, with their hair bedecked with beads and even with 
scalps, added to the illusion, But it is by night, when the camp- 
fires are lighted, and their glow alone illuminates this uncouth 
extemporized comfort, and the Pawnee and Ogalalla chiefs stride 
along from tent to tent, wrapped up in their sweeping blankets, 
looking like the “ghosts of a departed glory,” that the scene 
assumes its weirdest aspect, and quite justifies the intense curiosit; 
which has taken possession of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 
who spend hours at their windows and even on the roofs of their 
houses watching intently. 

A little further to the left of the encampment is a 
with buffaloes, Mexican horses, donkeys, ponies, stags, and ante- 
lopes, all living happy-family like together, not a very ha 
family either, as occasionally there is disorder even here; for only 
last Monday one of the buffaloes grew ugly and “ ripped” a horse, 
but such accidents are fortunately very rare. 

It will be worth going to Brompton to see this encampment 
in all its as and it will always be accessible, let alone the 
remarkable display of of “ wild sports,” which 
have proved such an attraction ughout America during the 
last two years. The Hon. W. F. Cody, alias “ Buffalo Bill,” and 
one or two other men of his company played a prominent part in 
the history of his country during the Civil War. He was a Govern- 
ment scout and L guide, and in the terrible conflicts which endured 
from 1863 to 1867 he participated in many great battles, and was 
at the close of the war honourably discharged. Then it was that 
he began his hunting expedition, and in a period of less than 
eighteen months killed 4,280 buffaloes, hence his popular nickname. 
In 1872 he was elected a member of the Ne Legislature, 
and thus acquired the title of “ Honourable.” Some time after- 
wards he proceeded to Chicago, and began his dramatic career ; 
for he is an actor, and the “ Wild Sports of the West” is nothing 
more nor less than an immense dramatic performance, illustrating 
life as it is witnessed on the plains—the Indian encampments, the 
Cowboys and Vaqueros, the herds of buffaloes and elk, the lassoing 
of animals, the manner of robbing mail-coaches, feats of agility, 
horsemanship, marksmanship, archery, and the kindred scenes and 
events characteristic of the American borderland. Mr. Cody's 
troupe of actors and actresses have lived the hard life of the eer | 
and some of them have taken a prominent part in the history 
that portion of their country. 

The American Exhibition itself, of which this entertainment 
will doubtless be an exceptional attraction, consists of a buildi 
1,282 feet long, by about 250 feet broad, which will be dev 
to the ordi purposes for which exhibitions are created. It is 
S ee not sufficiently advanced for us to be able to judge 

irly of its future merits and demerits. The Fine Art Gallery 
will prove remarkably interesting, as affording us an idea of the 
vast made by the arts of sculpture and painting in America 
since the days of West and Sully. 
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IN THE TWO HOUSES. 


"es week in Parliament, so far as we are able to take account 
here of it, does not quite correspond with the natural week. 
It transfers the Friday of each week to the week following. The 
Friday of last week was marked by incidents too important to be 

over. It began with a little skirmish about the appoint- 
ment of Colonel King-Harman to the new office of Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant. We are far from 
blaming Mr. John Morley for raising the point which he sub- 
mitted to the First Lord of the Treasury, Punctiliousness, 
verging even upon political prudery, is in place when a strict 


‘adherence to constitutional usage, and still more to the terms of 


an Act of Parliament, is involved. The right of the Executive 
Government to appoint Assistant-Secretaries in the different 
departments is unquestioned, and it belongs to the Lord- 
Lieutenant. The 41 George III., however, declares that the 
acceptance of any office or place of profit created by the Lord- 
Lieutenant vacates the seat of any member of Parliament who 
may take it. By not attaching a salary to the post to which 
Colonel King-Harman is appointed, it is put outside this category. 
Mr. Henry Fowler's reading of the terms of the Act, as if the 
word “ office ” stood by itself, simpliciter, as the logicians have it, 
and as if the words “of profit” qualified the word “ place ” alone, 
bore being made, but it did not bear being insisted on. It may be 
reasonably doubted, however, whether the idea of an office to 
which no salary is attached entered into the minds, or was 
conceivable by the imagination, of the drafters of the Act, or of 
any other person at that period. The appointment of Colonel 
Kivg-Harman is probably an evasion of the spirit of the law; and 
it is in our view an undesirable one. The case of members of the 
Cabinet, not holding office and not receiving salaries, is different. 
It is as specially invited members of the Privy Council that 
they sit there. ‘I'he filling of a subordinate office without salary 
is, however, not new. Lord Lansdowne was a Lord of the 
Treasury in Mr. Gladstone's first Administration under this con- 
dition. As he was a peer, the question of vacating his seat did 
not arise. It came up when Mr. Herbert Gladstone took the 
same Office under the same conditions. The matter was referred 
-to the Law Officers of the Crown. They decided that the office 
was, in its essential character, an office of profit, though the 
tenant of it might, from motives of delicacy or other motives, 
decline to take the salary attached to it; and Mr. Herbert 
-Gladstone had to go down to Leeds for re-election. Mr, Gladstone 
—the Mr. Gladstone—if we recollect rightly, at the time combined 
the offices of First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; and an exaggerated dread of the imputation, which 
no reasonable man would have thrown upon him, of making the 
‘Treasury a family preserve, probably dictated the arrangement we 
have described. hen Mr. Gladstone gave up the neyo 
of the Exchequer to Mr. Childers, Mr, Herbert Gladstone too 
the salary which he might properly have received from the first, 
and the question was raised as to whether his seat was again 
vacated. But, asthe Lordship of the Treasury had been decided 
to be an office of profit, even when the salary was declined, it 
id not become more an office of profit when the salary was 
_accepted, and the seat once vacated was riot vacated anew. The 
Parliamentary Under-Secretaryship to the Lord Lieutenant, being 
a new office, neither constitutional usage, in its narrower sense, 
nor positive enactment, applies. It might be supposed to be 
analogous to the Under-Secretaryships of State and the Secre- 
taryships of the Treasury, Admiralty, and other Government 
Boards, which do not vacate the seats of members accept- 
ing them. This would be so if the appointment were in the 
hands of the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant. But it 
is made by the Lord-Lieutenant, as Viceroy and representative 
of the Crown. Unpaid offices under the Crown are at best 
anomalous and objectionable; and it would have been better 
if Colonel King-Harman had submitted to the slight inconvenience 
of a re-election for that very Saxon constituency, the Isle of 
Thanet—the isle of those brutal Saxon invaders, Hengist and 
Horsa—which he appropriately represents, and if a vote for the 
office had been put upon the Civil Service Estimates. There 
would have been opposition and obstruction, perhaps naming and 
suspension; but these things cannot be avoided by avoiding one 
particular occasion of them. The necessity of the new office was 
telt not less by Mr. Forster, Sir George Trevelyan, and Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman than by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. 
Balfour. The trivial questions put down on the notice papers 
absorbed every day hours of their time, which were withdrawn 
from real important public business. Mr. Morley’s experience was 
different. His Irish allies made matters easy to him. 

The dulness which marked the earlier discussions of the Crimes 
Bill did not characterize the debates with which last week closed 
and this week began. Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Plunket are 
never otherwise than animated. Mr. Plunket represents the best 
traditions of Parliamentary debating. Sir William Harcourt re- 
_presents the worst habits of the present and the most gloomy 
forebodings of the future. Mr. Plunket speaksas to a deliberative 
Assembly ; Sir William Harcourt as to a mob, and his speeches 
have a wr make his audience what he assumes them to 
be. To raise cheers and laughter, no matter how, is his great and 
apparently his sole aim. It is a misfortune to see considerable 
faculties 80 completely thrown away for any purpose of Parlia- 
mentary usefulness or even of honourable’ personal distine- 


tion. It is, we fear, of little use to remonstrate with Sir 
William Harcourt. He is what nature has made him, or 
what he has made himself by a lo of art. We are 
speaking, of course, solely of the political and Parliamentary 
anion? He cannot pitchfork his less admirable qualities out 
of himself; and, if he did so once in a way, they would steal back. 
It was said of another Sir William, who was a great Parliament 
man in his day, that nothing but his character could keep down 
his parts, and nothing but his parts could sustain his character. 
That was in a House of Commons which had some regard for 
character as well as We are far from applying this remark 
to Sir William Harcourt. His Parliamentary parts and his Par- 
liamentary character seem to be perfectly adapted to each other, 
and to a portion at least of the Assembly in which they are exer- 
cised. Self-restraint, refinement, covert irony, veiled and indirect 
allusion would be thrown away upon the gentlemen behind, 
below, and around him. The naked taunt, the broad and coarse 
imputation, the fescennine jocosity which run through his 
speeches make their delivery by one who was once a Minister of 
the Crown, and who is now a party leader once removed, unique 
in our Parliamentary history. Sir William Harcourt’s peculiar 
qualities are a great advantage to the opponent who succeeds him 
in debate, when that opponent, besides being a master of argument 
and rhetoric, is also, as Mr. Plunket is, animated by a courtesy as 
chivalrous as his courage, and wields a blade as polished as it is 
keen. The encounter between him and Sir William Harcourt 
on Friday night resembled a conflict between a burly rustic 
with his quarterstaff and a skilful fencer with his rapier, or the 
wrestling of Charles and Orlando in 4s You Like It. Charles 
had no reason to like it,and Sir William Harcourt had just as little. 
Interesting as Mr. Plunket’s speech was, not the least interesting 
thing about it were the movements, gestures, and cries, the 
frowns, and nods, and everything but wreathed smiles, with which 
Mr. Gladstone ene its delivery, as he does that of most 
of the speeches of his adversaries to which he listens. Mr. 
Gladstone is becoming an accomplished pantomimist, and the art 
of reporting will need to be extended if his part in the proceedin 
of the House of Commons is to be fairly exhibited to the wor: 
out of doors. It would almost seem as if the appetite for self- 
display had become so exorbitant in one who has lived for more 
than half a century before the public, that when he cannot appeal 
‘to the ear of the House he feels constrained to address himself 
to its eye. He is like an actor, who when bis own words have 
been spoken, endeavours by obtrusive “ business” and byplay to 
draw attention from the performer who is in possession of the 
scene. Mr. Goschen, in hi h at Edinburgh on Saturday, 
paid the tribute of surprise to Mr. Gladstore’s sedentary perform- 
ances, but he did them less than justice. 

When Mr. Plunket sat down and Mr, Gladstone went away, 
a great calm fell upon the House, in the midst of which the 
speeches of Mr. Edward Russell, Mr. Gedge, Mr. Harrington, 
and Mr. Seton Karr reverberated through the empty chamber. 
These gentlemen made a solitude which can scarcely have been 
called a peace. Then Colonel Saunderson appeared as the genius 
of the storm. Colonel Saunderson being, as most persons will hold, 
substantially right in his charges against certain Irish members, 
had the infelicity to put himself circumstantially wrong, stating 
plausible inferences as demonstrated truths, and strong presump- 
tions as established facts. If the charge directed against some 
Irish members of associating with men whom they knew to be 
murderers had been qualified into an imputation of associating 
with persons whom they might reasonably have suspected to be 
more or less cognizant of murderous designs, Colonel Saunderson 
would have kept his assertion within legitimate bounds. ‘I'he 
Irish members in question, so far from knowing, are careful not to 
know too intimately, the character of their agents and associates. 
They deliberately cultivate an unsuspicious habit of mind. The 
indignation of Mr. T. M. Healy and Mr. Sexton was natural and 
legitimate. Whether true or false, or partly true and partly false, 
the charges made against them must be resented. But the 
language which was heard from the Irish quarter, “liar,” 
“coward,” and the ashamed and unprintable ——, whatever that 
may stand for, is such as gentlemen even in their anger do not use. 
The Speaker was placed in a very wing position. The defiance 
of his authority which Sir William urt practises, which Mr. 
Gladstone indirectly, but by no means covertly, encourages, and 
which the bse Whips display in ostentatiously leaving the 
House when the question of supporting it arises, involves a breach 
of true Parliamentary feeling and personal good manners which is 
new in the House of Commons. It is not the business of the 
Speaker to refuse a hearing to grave accusations. If that were so, 
offences would escape by their very enormity. But it is his busi- 
ness to guard the decencies of Parliamentary language, which 
were violated by Mr. Healy when he gave the lie to Colonel 
Saunderson, by Colonel Saunderson in his nal imputation on 
Mr. Sexton, by Mr. Sexton in his retort. The mutual retractation 
of the two latter members removed them from the scope of the 
censure and puvishment im on Mr. Healy—a distinction 
which the Speaker pointed out in his reply on Monday to the 
upmannerly question of Mr. Jacob Bright, whose native in- 
telligence, though not abnormally keen and quick, ought to 
have apprehended it of itself. Lord ington on Monday dis- 
ch beng ony: skill and temper the office which Colonel 
Saunderson too rashly undertaken on Friday, and brought 
clearly home to the Irish members and to Mr. Gladstone the 


various issues which neither the bounce of Mr, Sexton nor the 
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sophistry of Mr. Gladstone could obscure and confuse. Mr. 
Balfour wound up the general debate in a speech which showed 
real powers of oratory as well as of t. But tha interest 
lay in Mr. Parnell’s emphatic denial of any connexion with the 
letter approving the murder of Mr. Burke, of which the Times 
on the same morning had printed a facsimile. No stress of 
emotion apparently would induce Mr. Parnell to take his hand 
out of his trouser’s pocket, or to raise his voice beyond the 
tones of a cold, though keen, anger and scorn. No fault can 
be found with Mr. Parnell’s demeanour and As- 


suming his denial to be true, the strongest words of which 
decency admits are not too strong for ofenetiong. the wrong 
which has been done. But mere denial on Mr. Parnell’s part 


is not enough. The challenge has been fairly given on one 
side, and must be fairly taken up on the other, or the case 
will go by default. The division which followed on Sir 
Bernhard Samuelson’s amendment to the second reading of the 
Crimes Bill gave a majority of 101 in favour of the Bill, the 
second reading of which followed without opposition. On Tues- 
day the House, after a discussion on Harbours of Refuge and 
on the Sunday delivery of letters in the country, of which a 
Select Committee came, had the luxury of a count-out. On 
Wednesday Mr. Burdett-Coutts ured the second reading of 
the Police Enfranchisement Bill, from which the Irish Constabulary 
are to be excluded ; Mr. M‘Laren, the surviving Parliamentary re- 
presentative of that clan, urging the superior claim of Woman 
over a Policeman to the suffrage. Mr. Barclay’s Land Tenure 
Bill, aiming to establish in Scotland the dual or divided owner- 
ship system which is Mr. Gladstone’s doubtful gift to Ireland, was 
talked out. 

Thursday was Budget night in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Goschen, who had practised the common art of discounti 
expectation by describing his scheme as “ humdrum,” man 
to administer a mild surprise to the House of Commons and the 

blic. Mainly by diminishing the charge on the public debt 

m 28,000,000], to 26,000,000/., he has contrived to take a 
penny otf the Income-tax, to make a contribution of 330,000/. to 
ocal taxation, to reduce the Tobacco-duty from 3s. 6d. to 3s. 2d. 
a gran and to lower the duty on marine insurance from 3d. to 
1d. in the pound. Of Mr, hen’s proposals and of the criti- 
cisms offered on his schemes by his latest predecessors in office— 

Sir William Harcourt, Lord Randclph Churchill, and Mr. 
hilders—and by others we speak elsewhere, 

On Tuesday the House of Lords read the Supreme Court of 
Judicature (Ireland) Bill nemine—that is to say, Lord Denman— 
contradicente. On Thursday Lord Cadogan, elevated now with 
Mr. Ritchie to keep the balance of both Houses and of the two 
classes even in the Cabinet, moved the second reading of the Irish 
Land Bill. Lord Denman, of course, moved its rejection. After 
a discussion lasting till nearly midnight, in which Lord Spencer, 
Lord Carnarvon, Lord Ashbourne, Lord Dunraven, Lord Ripon, 
and other peers took part, and which was marked by a moderation 
in tone and a keen precision in criticism alike rare in the discus- 
sion of an Irish question, the debate was adjourned on the motion 
of the Duke of Argyll. A general concurrence of opinion adverse 
to the bankruptcy clauses of the Bill declared itself. 


WAGNER’S GALLOPHOBIA. 


0 ar epee may be the ultimate fate of Lohengrin in Paris, 
that most romantic of all Wagner's operas seems scarcely 
calculated, in spite of the enthusiasm with which many pieces 


from it have been received by French concert audiences, to please a | first 


mixed audience of theatre-going Frenchmen. Victor Hugo, in 
the preface to one of his plays, reproaches the French with their 
“ génie essentiellement vaudevilliste ” ; in virtue of which they have 
too keen an eye for the comic side of serious situations, and 
discern double meanings where no double meaning was intended. 
To such a people the graceful Swan of Lohengrin and the 
grotesque Dragon of the Ring des Nibelungen would ap almost 
equally droll. The hounds of the hunting scene in /annhduser 
froveled the laughter of the — at the too famous ta- 
tions of which, in 1861, the Grand Opera was the scene ; and if, 
many years afterwards, at the Théitre Lyrique, Rienzi was 
allowed, without protest, to make his entry on horseback, it must 
be remembered that Meyerbeer had already accustomed the Paris 
ublic to the sight of vocalists in the saddle. The simplicity of 
Grdeee is, in face of a French audience, more dangerous even 
than his occasional extravagance. Berlioz has recorded (and with 
an unbecoming air of triumph) the fact that at the first perform- 
ance of Tannhduser the public of the o “laughed at the 
naivetés of a hautboy ”; though it is difficult to see what there is 
to laugh at in the song of the shepherd, with its hautboy accom- 
paniment, by which Tannbiuser, after his and enervating 
sojourn in the abode of Venus, is suddenly to the percep- 
tion of a more natural and more healthy life. However, to de 
Frangais né malin there is “5 of Wagner's works which 
does not offer opportunities for isplay of the Frenchman's 
“ essentially vaudevillistic genius”; and hence, however much it 
may be a subject for regret, it is at least intelligible that to many 
Freochmen tation of a Wagnerian opera can afford no 
entertainment of the elevated kind contemplated by the com- 
r, but only such amusement as it may be possible to obtain 
turning it into ridicule, 


The indignation, however, which was aroused among the French 
by the mere announcement of Lohengrin at the Eden Theatre is not 
to be accounted for on any wsthetic principles. If Lohengrin had 
not been the work of a German, M. on ell would have been 
allowed to bring it out in peace. Indeed, had it been the work of 
any German except the late Richard Wagner, there is no reason 
for believing that the eminent conductor would have been attacked 
for undertaking to produce it. Unless concerts of instrumental 
music, whether for orchestra or for the string quartet, are to be 
abandoned in France, the French must, of necessity, go for much 
of their music to the Germans; and, as a matter of fact, the works 
of German composers are constantly played both in the concert- 
rooms and at the theatres of Paris. German musicians, too, with 
Herr Joachim pea among them, have at no distant date been 
applauded with enthusiasm by French audiences, If it could be 
supposed that the French were sufficient] 
musical politics of Germany to know that Joachim plays under a 
different banner from that which the Wagnerians uphold, and that 
Wagner himself has in his published works spoken slightingly of 
Joachim, then the intelligent admiration with which they listen 
to the first of living violinists might be explained away as 
nothing more than a strong liking for the musician whom the 
Wagnerians as to the wrong school. But, with 
the exception of a few disreputable fanatics, the French are 
ready to hear good music, or music which they consider good, 
from whatever quarter it may come, save one; and it can be 
shown by evidence, both positive and ive, that the oppo- 
sition to grin, unreasonable as it may be, is only a manifesta- 
tion in this particular form of hatred for Wagner—which there is 
only too much to justify. The opposition to Lohengrin is the ex- 
pression of the bitterness pevebah te France by <he brutal satire 
which Wagner published, soon after the fall of, Paris, under the 
title of A Capitulation. This, it may be said in explanation, if 
not in mitigation, of the offence, had called forth by the un- 
intelligent, ungracious, and in some cases directly hostile manner 
in which Zannhduser ten years before had been received at the 
Paris Opera House. The hissing of Tannhduser was replied to, 
not very categorically, by A Capitulation, With equal want of 
precision, A Capitulation is now being answered ny general 
conspiracy against Lohengrin. Apart, however, from the logic of 
the proceeding, the blows dealt Pn bots sides have given pain ; 
and, although Wagner himself is beyond the alike of 
claque and of cabal, the Paris public wish, in dealing one more 
stroke, to show their resentment against the man who, because 
his music had not been liked, and indeed had, by a small section 
of the public, been unfairly dealt with, insulted as a nation 
at the moment of her greatest distress. 

Wagner had anticipated, as he sets forth in the preface to the 
ninth volume of his collected works, that the siege of Paris would 
inspire some German comic author with ideas for a popular satirical 
piece on the subject. No writer but himself seems, however, 
to have seen any fun in the sufferings of the humiliated French ; 
and the comedy or farce which he had ho y looked forward to 
did not appear. Then, to supply an obvious want, Wagner him- 
self took up a sharp-nibbed pen and in a few days (as he himself 
boasts) wrote the delicate dramatic satire which he has pre- 
served in printed form, to his own greater glory, under the 
title of A Capitulation. The characters who figure in this light- 
hearted production are Victor Hugo; Mottu, commandant de 
bataillon; Perrin, directeur de l'Opéra; Lefévre, conseiller de 
Légation; Keller et Dollfus, Alsaciens; Diedenhofer, Lorrain ; 
Véfour, Chevet et Vachette, restaurateurs; Jules Favre, Jules 
Ferry, Jules Simon, membres du Gouvernement; Gambetta, 
Nadar, Flourens, Mégy et des Turcos; Rats de Paris. The 
to appear is Victor Hugo, who, it is difficult 
to understand why, makes his entry through the prompter’s box, 
and at once begins to thank heaven that he is back again 
in Paris. He will show, he says, in two hundred volumes, how 
it came to that the t city capitulated. He goes on 
declaiming for an hour, and then suddenly checks himself, ex- 
claiming :—“ Good heavens! I am 5 in Alexandrines.” 
Mysterious voices address him from the bottom of the sewers, and 
the rats now declare themselves to be the i ing spirits 
of Paris. Then the “ Marseillaise” is heard, and a body of National 
Guards appear, singing in chorus :— 

Republick, Republick, Republick! blick! blick! 
Repubel, repubel, repubel! blick! blick! blick ! 
Repubel, pubel, pupubel, pupubel, re plick. 
Mottu now orders his men to do homage to Strasburg; and 
song, beginning “ Stras . tras 7 en Diedenhofer 
addresses Metz as Keller addressed wn and the statues, 
both of Strasburg and of Metz, are decorated with flowers. At 
last patriotic pleasures give way to musical delights, and the 
chorus announces the arrival of M. Perrin, singing :— 
Vv bou 
Perrin, perron, 
Mirliton, ton, ton. 
Prenons-le au lieu de Plon-plon, plon! 
An expedition of National Guards is sent out in search of the 
Government; and they march away singing :— 
Etes-vous au rocher de Cancale ? 


conversant with the 


Paris souffre d’une soif de Tantale. 
Général Trochu, le galérien, 
Fais done parler le Valérien! 
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Faut canonner, canonner! 

Gouvernement, bombardement, 

Bombardement, gouvernement, 
Gouvernement, gouvernement, gouvernement, ment, ment! 


But now, tired once more of politics, the people of Paris call 
M. Perrin to give them a new musical and choregraphic enter- 
Saeniast ; whereupon the rats suddenly change into rats d@’opéra. 
Offenbach appears, and this spirited chorus is sung:— 
Krak! Krak! Karkerrakrak ! 
C’est le sire Jack Offenbach ! 
Krak! Krak! Krakerrakrak ! 
O splendide Jack Offenbach ! 
Qui veut qu’on chante et qu’on danse. 


National Guards, Turcos, and ballet-girls join in a wild dance; 
which is followed by a soliloquy for Jules Favre, who had pre- 
viously been seen weeping, and who now mutters incoherent 
variations on the theme of “ Pas un pouce de notre territoire, pas 
une pierre de nos forteresses.” 

But it is time for Victor Hugo to reappear; and he comes 
on singing and accompanying himself on a lyre. The lyric com- 
posed by Wagner for the situation is as follows :— 

Mirliton, flon, flon ! 
A la bataille de Sédon 
Ils ont battu MacMahon ; 
Cependant toute l’armée, 
Général Trochée, 
Troché—Trochu, 
rons—Ledru! 
S’enferme dans les forts de Paris, 
En I’an mil huit cent soixante-dix. 

Towards the end of the piece a number of German managers 
rush in, seeking eagerly for operas and plays. This gave the 
author of the satire a pretext for saying, in self-defence, that it 
was directed as much against the Germans as against the French ; 
though his primary object, as avowed by himself, was to satirize 
“the enemy.” “ De subjectos” would have been a fit motto 
for this equally silly and spiteful burlesque, which in happier 
times might have been forgiven by reason of its many faults. A 
satirical poet who tries to make “ Trochu” rhyme with “ armée,” 
and who in a passage which we have not quoted couples that 
name for rhyming purposes with “ parapluie,” ought not indeed 
to be taken too seriously. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS, 


HE Overture “Leonora” (No. 3 in C) led off the last 
Saturday concert of this season, and was admirably executed, 
under the able leadership of Mr. August Manns. It may be 
objected that the allegro movements throughout were played a 
trifle too fast; but, as a whole, this magnificent work received 
justice, and merited the applause that greeted its termination, 
err Kwast, Professor of the Conservatoire at Frankfort, made 
his first appearance on this occasion at the Crystal Palace, and 
played the pianoforte part of the Choral Fantasia (Op. 80) in a 
manner which at once stamped him as a performer of excellence, 
He has a firm, brilliant touch, and a complete command of the 
instrument. His admirable playing perfectly illustrated the 
legend connected with this masterpiece, which, we are told, repre- 
sents “a lady trying a new piano in the presence of musical 
friends. She sits down and extemporizes, and by degrees her 
friends are so carried away by her inspiration as to join her—first 
those who play, and then those who sing.” The vocal part of the 
Fantasia was interpreted by Miss Annie Marriott, Miss Annie 
Layton, Mr. Harper Kearton, Mr. Frederick King, and the Crystal 
P Choir. Miss Marriott's voice has gained considerably in 
volume, and she was distinctly heard throughout. So much 
cannot be said of Miss Layton, whose voice, although sweet, is 
rather weak for so large a building. Mr. Harper Kearton should 
not attempt to sing “ Adelaida,” which is one of the most difficult 
tenor songs ever written, and which demands a voice of exceptional 
beauty and an artist of great skill, So much has been said and 
written about the Choral Symphony of Beethoven during the last 
fifty years that it would be simple repetition to say more of it 
here than that it was very well rendered, the above-named 
vocalists assisting. This work closed an interesting series of 
concerts which to students of music was of much value, and of 
such there were evidently not a few present duly armed with the 
inevitable score, the simultaneous rustling of the leaves of which 
periodically showed how closely the text was followed. Whether 


these good people really enjoyed the music as an amusement or 
simply attended the as a solemn intellectual duty is 
a matter for query. 


BORDERLAND SCENERY EXHIBITION. 


HE idea of illustrating Sir Walter Scott’s romantic and 

stirring Borderland poems and novels by a series of water- 
colour drawings is an excellent one, and the exhibition of eighty- 
seven pictures by Sir James D. Linton and Mr. James Orrock at 
Messrs, Dowdeswell & Dowdeswell’s, in Bond Street, is sure to 
become popular, for there is still a multitude who entertain for 
the “ Wizard of the North” and his works a sentimental affec- 


| 
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tion, eae tae to veneration. Every spot which he 
has described—be it abbey, hall, old manor, moated grange 
heath, battlefield, plain, or mountain pass—he has immortalized and 
converted into a place of pilgrimage for his innumerable admirers. 
Mr. Orrock has the lion’s share in this scheme of illustration, and his 
sixty odd landscapes are drawn with photographic precision. One 
feels certain that his acc need never be questioned. The v 


linings in the brickwork of the venerable abbeys, the lichens 
mosses on the crumbling walls of castle and priory, are introduced 
with marvellous exactitude. So far so good. In time to come, 


Mr. Orrock’s views of Newark Castle, Drumlanrig Castle, Sweet- 
heart Abbey, Johnnie Armstrong’s Tower, Lanercost Bridge, and 
other noteworthy places, as they now are, will become extremely 
valuable, for water-colour drawings endure long after photographs 
have faded away. Considered, therefore, merely as a series of 
sketches illustrating the scenery of Sir Walter Scott’s bordernovels, 
these drawings are as interesting as oo ten valuable, but as pic- 
tures they are disappointing. They lack atmosphere, the tone is 
cold, and the colouring e. The trees are hard and flat. The 
water is not transparent, and the clouds thin and too sharp-edged. 
Here and there among the number are exce tions, and Mr. Orrock 
has produced one or two pictures, notably No. 78, “ The Cumber- 
land Hills from North of the Solway,” or No. 72, “Camlongan 
Tower,” for instance, in which he seems determined to show that he 
can do when he likes better work than he displays in the majority 
exhibited. 

Sir James Linton’s pi representing some of the heroes and 
heroines of the Bo romances are superb. With few ex- 
ceptions, however, the faces are not up to the standard of 
excellence one has a right to expect. Sir James does not seem to 
have quite understood the types Scott describes. His “ Marmion,” 
as an example, is a handsome dark gentleman of rather dissipated 
expression, dressed for a fancy ball, He doesnot recall in the least 
degree the passionate ambition-consumed Marmion of Scott. The 
same may be said of the “ William of Deloraine” (No, 13), “ Lord 
Cranstoun” (No. 52), and “Colonel Mannering” (No. 67), and 
indeed of them all, except, perhaps, the marvellously finished 
“ Dominie Sampson,” which is admirable in every way. Never 
once is Sir James Linton true to the vivid idealization of Sir 
Walter. Not that the heads of his figures are ill-painted—far 
from it—but they are not those of Scott’s heroes; that is all. On 


| the other hand, nothing can excel the finish of the details, the 


richness of the satin brocades, the softness of the furs, the sheen of 
the velvets and silks, and the polish and glitter of the armours, 
which are all rendered with an accuracy amounting to absolute 
illusion. The female heads are not much more satisfactory than 
the male. But an exception must be made in favour of the 
delightfully pretty “ Lady Margaret.” If the ‘“‘ Lady Heron” has 
a surly expression, nevertheless hers is a beautiful and passionate 
face, but in the “Julia Mannering ” one misses the good-natured 
sweetness which was her chiefcharm. The hues of the dresses are 
also perhaps too modern, for the eyes even of guod Sir Walter him- 
self certainly never rested on the dyes of Wardle and the textures of 
Liberty. Be this as it may, however, the effect of these essentially 
modern tints is brilliantly artistic, and, after all, inaccuracy in the 
colouring of ancient materials can easily be pardoned, in works of 
such otherwise consummate art as are those of Sir James Linton. 
It is proposed to engrave this series of Borderland sketches, and 
further to increase the number of the views so as to include all 
the principal places mentioned by Scott in his poems and novels, 
so that, when completed, the whole will form a magnificent and 
valuable addition to Waverley literature and art. 


LA SONNAMBULA AT COVENT GARDEN. 


HE reappearance of Mile, Nevada in London after eight years 
confirms in the most satisfactory manner the improvement 
she has made since her début. She now stands among the most 
prominent singers of the day, and, indeed, it is difficult to find 
any one who is so proficient in the purest Italian method of sing- 
ing. It may be objected that Mlle. Nevada holds her notes a 
trifle too long—in fact, abuses a gift of nature—but then these 
notes are so pure and sweet, and held in so ect a manner, 
that the criticism seems almost ill-natured. erwise her phras- 
ing is faultlessly correct ; she takes breath in the most artistic 
manner, and sings throughout with exquisite feeling. In the 
bravura passages in La Sonnambula she displays that same phe- 
nomenal facility of vocalization which was the chief attraction of 
Mile, Ilma di Murska, and she was consequently rewarded after 
her brilliant performance of “Ah, non giunge” with boisterous 
applause. Never, perhaps, in the whole history of Bellini’s charm- 
ing opera has it been rendered by a better Amina, surrounded by 
so many ns gee people, by a conductor, for instance, who 
too fast, by a chorus which sings out of tune, a 
tenor who seldom sings in tune, and by a baritone who act 
fails to get an encore for “ Vi ravviso,” and who dresses the part 
like a French railway official, and wears orange-coloured gloves 
even in his bedroom. Under such adverse circumstances is not 
Mlle. Nevada's triumph all the greater, and the patience of her 
enormous audiences proportionately commendable ? 
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“THE WINTERBOTHAM OF THEIR DISCONTENT.” 


one of many now. In 
at the Eighty Club. 

fist)” Sir Hussey Vivian, and Mr. Winterbotham.—Analysis of Division 


L-EARNED was the banquet (we speak on behalf 
Of two comrades of him who the honour has won), 


Let us (in trochaics) ply you 
With the plaintive question why 
Left two rats unthanked and toa, 
Praising their companion only. 
Could you not, we ask with wonder, 

or perceive that we have got ‘em 
Just as long as W-nt-rb-th-m ? 


Say, why does Ae sit with the Eighty-ers’ guests, 
While: we with like claim te eine fork, and spoon, 
Have been blankly condemned to a “ beating of breasts ” 
As we hear the political “loud bassoon”? n 
We scuttled like him from the Irish attack, 
We've a weakness like his in the — of the knee ; 
We are equally slack in the small of the back— 
Then why have you lighted on one out of three ? 


One speaketh] Let me tell you (still in trochees) 
C i Loudly too umes brook no low keys ; 
I regard myself as slighted, 
I insist on being righted. 
Who is W-nt-rb-tham, 
Thus to be commended by thee, 
ing to oblivion 


While consigning 
The deserts of H-ss-y V-vi-n ? 


Does this strangely bepraised W-nt-rb-th-m maintain 
A belief in “decline of ian crime ” 
Does he lend a bland ear to the Parnellite strain, 
And find nought to compare with the peace of the time? 
Does he boldly contend that the boycotter’s clutch 
Has been loosed—is relaxed in the slightest ? 
Well our gullets are such we can swallow as much— 
Then, why this selection of one out of three ? 


[The second speaketh] P 
Let me say in grave displeasure 
Though in the trochaic measure) 
t I feel, with all due deference, 
Injured by this partial preference. 
Thus to leave my name unnoted, 
Thus to ignore the way I voted, 
Seems unjust, unkind, nay, all bus 
ruel to your contrite T-1b-t. 


We yield not to him in the folly that blinds 

To the dangers that follow in Anarchy’s train, 
Nor in catholic breadth of an ethic that finds 

A morality sound in the Plan of Campaign. 
To believe that three millions of Irishmen pant 

For a freedom that leaves only Moonlighters free ; 
To be frightened by rant, to be tickled by cant, 

Is the tt not of one, but of all of the three. 


This mild protest from Sir H-ss-y ? 
u I for mere diversion 
Swell i i 
Nov Not R. M. T-Ib-t ! 


(Both) 
Of promoting the schemes of the National League, 
We have eyes as close shut to the lineage they trace 
From an ancestry sombre of bloody intrigue. 
We are new; but what then? second nature's but use, 
A few weeks and no “item” you'll find who than we 
More contentedly stews in his Parnellite juice, 
And yet—you have welcomed but one out of three! 


Moral: (in trochaic metre) 


Pay not Paul by robbing Peter, 
Lest, repenting of our treason, 
We revolt to sense and reason, 


Slight for slight in wrath returning, 
Praise alike and pudding spurning, 
Since unjustly you allot ’em 

Both to Mr. W-nt-rb-th-m, 


REVIEWS. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER.—I.—XIL* 


HE ideal of translation is that poetry should be “ poured from 
the into the silver cup” by men who themselves are 
poets. t the process has not invariably been successful when 
the were in genius little akin to the poet whom they trans- 
Thus Cowper’s Homer is by no means the most fortunate 
nor popular of English versions, while Bryant's Odyssey certainly 
lacks charm of the original, and is but little read out of the 
land of its birth. Pope, sbubee he was a poet sans phrase, or “a 
t with a difference,” was, at all events, a poet very different 

m Homer, and his famous versions are ra English poems 
than reproductions of the Greek. In Mr, William Morris, on the 
other hand, may be recognized a poet in = respects touched 
with the Homeric spirit. He has not Sir Walter's vigour and 
delight in battle; he never stirs our pulses as Homer does in his 
fights, or as Scott does in the lay of Flodden. But Mr. Morris 
has the gift of narrative, he can a story, and heis in sympathy, 
gy too close sympathy, with an heroic age like, and yet un- 

ike, the age of Homer, with the period of the Icelandic Sagas. 
Mr. Morris has also Homer's delight in the works of men’s hands, 
in labours of the of the needle 
and the loom. We might t in poetry (we are not — 
of his social theories) he has a treble share of that Homeric 
melancholy which a writer in the new number of the Revue de 
U Histoire des Religions calls pessimism. But Mr. Morris, at least 
in The Earthly Paradise, expresses this melancholy with a 
frequency, makes it his burden with an iteration, quite unfamiliar 
to Homer. With Homer it is but one mood among many; 
through the whole Earthly Paradise it sighs like the moan of 
melancholy wind. One might add that Mr. Morris, like Homer, 
is simple, though his may be called a voluntary and purposeful, 
rather than a natural, simplicity ; that he is passionate; and that 
there are moments, as in the s of Medea to Jason before they 
accomplish the adventure of the Fleece of Gold, when he is 
noble. In brief, Mr. Morris is nearly as Homeric as a man may 
be who has fallen on days that are late and, in too many ways, 
evil. We may therefore expect from Mr. Morris, the rather as he 
is most conscientiously accurate, a sterling and permanent version 
of the Odyssey. 

Though there are opinions to be differed from in Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s famous Lectures on Translating Homer (1861, 1862), few 
judges will deny the correctness of his remark that the translator 
of Homer “ should, above all, be etrated by a sense of four 
qualities of his author—that he is eminently rapid; that he is 
eminently plain and direct, both in the evolution of his though 
and in the expression of it—that is, both in his syntax and ‘bb 
words ; that he is eminently plain and direct in the substance of 
his thought—that is, his matter and ideas; and, finally, that he 
is eminently noble.” 

How far does Mr. Morris's Odyssey reproduce these qualities? 
With his rapidity we think no one can quarrel, A passage in 
which this a is required may be chosen ; it is the 
(v. 424) in which Homer describes the peril of Odysseus when the 
wave that threw him on the Pheacian crags is dragging him back 
to the sea. The situation is momentary, and full of intense 
excitement. Here follows Mr. Morris’s rendering :— 

But while in his mind and his mood such words as this had birth 

A mighty billow bore him ’gainst the rugged ness of stone, 

And there had his skin been stripped and broken every bone, 

But the Goddess, the Grey-eyed Athene, in his mind the set a thought, 

And stark with both hands straining the rock therewith he caught, 

And held on groaning aloud till the mighty wave had by. 

But when he fiad thus escaped it, the back-draft mighty 

Fell on him, and bore against him and drave him out to sea. 

As when from the place of his dwelling a cuttle-fish dragged shall be, 

And about the creature’s suckers cling the pebbles many an one, 

So now from the mighty hands of the man by the stress of the stone 

Was the skin stripped off, and his body did the swelling billow hide. 

And there the hapless Odysseus in the teeth of doom had died 

Grey-eyed Athene, had not taught him to under- 


So, coming up from the billows that were hurled against the land, 
Coasting he swam, looking forth to the land if yet there might be 
Some downward-sloping foreshore or some haven of the sea. 

And lo, at the last to the mouth of a river flowing fair 

He came as he swam, and he looked for the place that was likeliest 


there, 
Smooth from all rocks, and a shelter against the blast of the wind. 
And he felt the stream against him and in such wise prayed in his 


“ Here me, O King, whosoever thou art! to thee much 
I come from the and the thet hath 


And e’en to the Gods that die not ’tis a matter for pity indeed 
When a man bewildered cometh, as I come now in my need, 
To thy stream, and unto th knees with the burden of trouble on me, 
Now pity me therefore, O King, for thy bedesman I boast me to be.” 


* Th He L— i London 


| 
| [“Mr. Winterbotham 
ish Bille but declared also their aversion, their_unconquerable 
Most fit was the junketting, meet is the calf | 
But, tell us; yes, tell us, O Mariner Old, 
Bound for a cruise on a shoreless sea, . 
When your tale thrice-told you began to unfold, . 
Why did you light upon one out of three? | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
One speaketh] Let me put this question to you, 
(Still trechaically) do you 
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This passage, to our mind, is eminently rapid, nor do we miss this 
quality, even in the most ordinary passages of level narrative. In 
other respects the passage may be taken as a good example of Mr. 
Morris’s close adherence to his original and of his accuracy. In 
line 428 we are inclined to doubt the expediency of taking érecav- 
pevos without any. sense of onward movement. “In the teeth 
of doom” is a little quaint and odd for imép pépov—however, 
we prefer it to “ beyond the fateful. meed” in i. In render- 
ing recurrent gree of this sort in Homer, it is well to stick 
to some fixe equivalent. The billows that “were hurled 

inst the land” does very well for ¢pevyera:, as Mr. Morris, 

it quaint enough, avoids the full sense of the Homeric 
expression. For “ some downward sloping foreshore,” jidvas re 
mapam\iyas, less can be said. What Odysseus apparently wanted 
was spits running slantwise to the full force of the swell, and 
between these he would naturally find “havens of the sea.” Mr. 
Morris — to think he wanted a gently sloping beach of sand 
or gravel; but the Greek, to our sense, hardly admits of this 
explanation. In the prayer of Odysseus we prefer to take d\o- 
pevos as “ wandering,’ not as “ bewildered,” a sense it bears in 
Ajax, 23. Odysseus throughout the poem is constantly dAapevos, 
Bporay émi dore’ dddpevos, wanderer and a sojourner 
among men. As for “bedesman” for ixérns, that is the 
only word in the passage where Mr. Morris is not, like 
Homer, “eminently plain and direct in his words.” -We 
think no student will suppose that, to a modern English reader, 
“bedesman” can give the same impression as ixérns gave a Greek 
of any age. It is true, as we know from a frequently quoted 
fragment of Aristophanes, that some of Homer's words required 
an explanation by the boys of Periclean Athens. They needed a 
Clarendon Press edition, and notes. But ixérys is not one of 
those obscure terms, like by Aepideooa, nor do we see why Mr. 
Morris should translate it by a term which, as he employs it, is, if 
not obsolete, wholly unfamiliar. 


This leads us to the chief fault of the translation. Mr. Morris 
is by no means “eminently plain” in his words. Familiar with 
the Sagas, he is impressed, as every student must be, by the 
features of periphrasis and recurrent ancient epithets which are 
common to the and to Homer. But it is a pity that he 
should translate these terms into a kind of ms oe which has 
been termed Saga-slang. In the very beginning he starts, “ Tell 
me, O Muse, of the Shifty,” a good word for rodvrporos, but a 
word which, like “the man of many a shift,” is unfamiliar and 
unpleasant, even to such members of the British public as do not 
at once (like one critic) condemn the whole translation for its first 
line or make jokes on the linen of Odysseus. Immediately after 
we have Troy Burg, and the Sun, “the Rider of the Air,” and 
“the Godhead’s glory,” for Ata Gedwy, and “ the keen-eyed Argus- 
bane” (like Fafnir’s bane), and “ Hermes the Flitter” and “ the 
Wights of the Whirlwind” (dprua). There are many other ex- 
amples of this use of quaint phrases, more in place—if in place at 
all—in the rendering of a Saga than of the clear-voiced Muse of 
Homer. Here we may give an example of Mr. Morris's, the 
speech of Athene to Zeus (i. 49) :— 


But lo for the wise Odysseus as now my heart doth burn. 
Luckless, aloof from his folk, long-lasting woe bears he 
In an isle of the circling Ocean, and the navel of the Sea, 
In an isle by trees grown over: in that house a Goddess dwells 
Daughter of. Atlas the baleful, who knoweth all ocean wells 
Whereso they be, and moreover he holdeth in his hand 
The long-wrought pillars that sunder the heavens from the earthly land. 
There the hapless man in sorrow this Atlas’ Daughter hoards 
And his heart for ever wooeth with soft and wheedling words 
That of Ithaca nought he may mind him ; but Odysseus longeth to see, 
If it were but the smoke a-leaping from the land where he would te ; 
And now he yearneth for death. Nor yet doth thy dear heart 
Heed aught of this, ene. But Odysseus for his part 
Wrought he not holy s, and gifts to give thee joy 
By the side of the ships of the Argives before eiteqereting Troy ? 
en why doth thine anger O Zeus so sore against him drift ? 


Here we have nothing even to hint a doubt of, except the curious 
use of ‘ hoards.” e do not hoard people. “ Wide-spreading 
Troy,” also, is hardly right, as Troy was, at best, a city on a hill; 
it was Troy-land, the domain of Priam, that Homer ks of 
as Tpoiy év edpein. Whether Adyourw be “ words” or “ "isa 
refinement for the learned. 

Having once admitted our aversion to some of Mr. Morris's 
compound words and epithets, we really have nothing but praise 
left for his version. Poetry can scarcely be rendered more closely 
from an ancient and unrhymed into a modern and rhymed lan- 

e. By way of a final example, we may choose a passage 
oo the “Vision of Fair Women” in the Eleventh Book 


(xi. 235) 


And so first I looked on Tyro, and well-begotten was she, 

For of Salmoneus the blameless she boasted her to be ; 

And withal the wife of Cretheus, who was Zolus’ own son, 

Now Enipeus the holy river she had set her heart upon, 

The fairest of all waters adown the Earth that flow, 

And jong by his streams most — the maid was wont to go. 

But the le of Earth, the Earth-shaker, beheld her on a day 

And with her by the mouth of the river and its eddying streams he lay, 
While the -blue wave stood around them over moun’ 


high, 
And bid the God and the Woman whereas the twain did lie. 
But he loosed her maiden girdle and sleep on her did speed. 


But when the God had fulfilled it, and done the lovesome deed, 
Then he took her hand in his hand and spake and named her out: 
“ Rejoice in my love,O Weman! When the year hath come about 


Two noble sons shalt thou bear, for indeed the deathless lie 

In no fruitless beds : so my seed shalt thou cherish heedfully. 

Go now to thine house, and forbear thee and say no word of | the thing, 
For, behold, I am Poseidon, the Earth-shaker, King.” 


The sense of r@ 8’ dp’ eeerduevos is wholly omitted. Poseidon took 
the shape of the beautiful River God. Ta a line rather later— 
Aeson to wit, and Pheres, and Amythaon of the car— 


Mr. Morris may mislead English readers as to the quantity of the 
penultimate in A mythaon. 

The translation most like Mr. Morris’s is that by Avia, which 
has some of the same less laudable peculiarities. Both are ex- 
cellent; but to our mind Mr, Morris keeps closer to the Greek. 
His work deserves, and we trust will secure, a wide and popular 
success. To remark that “cloud” no more rhymes to “ abode” 
than “ workhouse” rhymes to “ sorrow” may seem beneath the 
dignity of criticism. Nor does it avail to complain of “ Zeus the 
Cloud-Pack’s Herder,” and “ Yellow Menelaus,” and the Styx 
with its “down-long water,” and “ Odysseus the Burg-bane.” Of 
these oddities the reader is forewarned. ‘ Burg-bane ” and the rest 
of them do, it must be admitted, prevent Mr. Morris from attaining 
one Homeric excellence. His style is not “ eminently noble.” 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


HERE is the best authority for calling Mr. Black's new story 
a sporting novel, and yet the phrase is a misnomer. Sabina 
Zembra is not a sporting novel, not even in the extended sense of 
the word in which some of Mr. Black's stories may be called 
sporting—stories in which the noble art of salmon-fishing is made 
the means of giving us landscapes of moor and glen and loch and 
river; in which yachting cruises take adventurers in search of 
unsuspected isles in far-off seas; or in which even a simple four- 
wheeled vehicle carries a small drama through the lanes and 
wooded roads of rural England. There is, indeed, a sporting 
character introduced ; but his sport is of no such wholesome 
nature as that afforded by the noble fish; “no ringing reel” or 
“ bonny creel,” “ where the kingdom of Galloway's blest with the 
smell of bog-myrtle and peat,” enters into the sporting ideas of Mr. 
Fred Foster, who comes so near to wrecking the whole life of the 
beautiful Sabina Zembra. This life of Fred Foster, the turf-man 
and bettor on horseraces, is a tragic sketch of stronger and darker 
colour than Mr. Black often allows himself to place upon his palette. 
Fred is such an idle, good-humoured, amusing sort of common- 
= fellow, that it is not until we have followed him through 
is course of rapid degeneration, seen him clutch at every pro- 
truding bit of the scaffolding of frivolous mischief of which alone 
his life is built, seen every false chance fail him, that we realize 
the whole meaning of the picture. When we come to “ the dark 
figure lying on the bed, a curious odour in the air, and an empty 
phial on the dressing-table,” it proves itself the only possible end 
to this hapless mortal, who yet began with no worse intentions 
than of amusing himself and taking all the fun ible out of life. 
Fred’s miserable fate, however, does not ken the whole 
story. Mr. Black is too faithful a chronicler of ordinary life 
to make his books either all bitterness or all froth and sugar. 
This novel is more, even than most of his stories, a home- 
spun tissue of life, such as we see it all around us. The 
men and women are walking about in the streets, staring in 
shop windows in High Street, Kensington, anathematizing the 
nursemaids and their perambulators, travelling in the Underground 
Railway, and scrambling for tickets for private views and first 
nights at the play. They are careful, over careful, about the 
punctuality of their luncheons, and anxious as to the quality of 
their wine. The scene changes from the interior of clubs in Pall 
Mall to restaurants in Regent Street and railway-stations every- 
where. But just when we have had enough of these photo- 
graphs of common objects, Lindsay, the artist, ‘comes along” — 
a phrase Mr. Black is fond of—to show us glimpses of the beauty 
of quiet scenes and hours in Surrey, romantic stretches of land 
and sea in Scotland, hints of visions in the Adirondacks, or 
gleams of beauty on the banks of Shannon. Through it all moves 
the gentle personality of Sabina—the heroine Mr. Black has so 
often “~ us under other names—sweet, unselfish, kind, and 
beautiful. In this mixture of the common and familiar with the 
glamour of pure romance lies undoubtedly one of the secrets of 
the popularity of Mr. Black’s work, He has the art of realism 
without coarseness, of tenderness without sentiment, of plain 
sense without harshness. In his view the rea] and the ideal blend 
delicately and truly. He never falls into’ the heroics which are 
out of the fashion of our time, yet he touches the workaday world 
with that gleam of light needed to bring out its rlyi 
beauties of colour and softness. His happy cheerful style, satiri 
upon occasion, yet not cynical, frankly puerile when he chooses, 
and touching pathos with the reticence of absolute self-command, 
leads him through the simplest inventions with success, These things 
* Sabina Zembra. By William Black. 3 vols. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1887. 
Babel. By the Hon. Margaret Collier (Mme. Galetti di Cadilhac). 
2vols. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 1887. 
Saracinesca. By F. Marion Crawford. vols. Edinburgh 
London : Blackwood & Sons. 1887. 
True to a Type. By R. Cleland. 2 vols. Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood & ban. 1887. 
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are gifts. That “ infinite capacity for taking pains” so often quoted 
aw = who have no streak of genius will never achieve the 
ike. Such qualities, given in the generation which accepts and 
approves them as Mr. k's have been, make popularity—such 
popularity as it is this author's happy fate to have earned and to 
enjoy. 
There is a great freshness about Babel; the freshness which 
comes from the lively and sympathetic interest the writer takes in 
the story she has to tell. Mme. Galletti di Cadilhac has evidently 
lived amongst the scenes she describes; the little known regions 
of the “ Marches,” which stretch along the eastern shores of the 
Adriatic. She has studied the native population both in their 
“classes ” and their “ masses,” and observed them with the 
tolerant but shrewd perception which is keenest in a resident of 
long standing but not to the manner born. No one is fit to write 
about the Italian try who cannot feel their finer qualities 
and estimate them above and through the defects which are 
chiefly visible to the common observer. You must ize the 
thrift under the sordidness; the good-fellowship under the hot 
temper; the fortitude under the sullen exterior, before you can 
understand their racial distinctions and hereditary qualities. 
This story in its perfect sincerity and good faith is a real con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the Italian people of our day, for 
it is written by one whose clear English judgment and sense 
have been open to the engaging traits of character and manners of 
one of the most interesting nations in the world. Babel, however, 
is not this alone; nor has the author subordinated her aim of 
writing a charming story to that of painting a beautiful scene in a 
little known country. The quaint old farmstead belonging to the 
Counts Laurelli takes its name from the polyglot s of its 
inhabitants. The Countess, an English lady of good family; her 
husband a rich but little cultivated native of the region; Professor 
Chaumont and his Russian wife, accomplished cosmopolitans ; 
Ugo, the son, a rough fellow, little removed from the peasant 
training, though of noble breeding; and Giannetta, the beautiful, 
wise, tender daughter of the house, whose English sense is mixed 
with Southern enthusiasm, make up the household. It is too in- 
congruous to be an absolutely happy one. There is a tragic touch 
in the ill-assorted life of the married pair, to which death only it 
seemed could bring a fitting end. Much skill is shown in the way in 
which the mistaken life and tragic death of her parents influence 
the character ot Giannetta. When circumstances have broken up 
the circle at Babel, and the unsophisticated girl comes to England, 
and is brought into society in London, Mme. Galletti’s humour 
has some play. It is impossible not to sympathize with Giannetta’s 
weariness of what seems to her the burthensome detail of fashion- 
able life ; and equally impossible not to feel the justice of the com- 
plaint of the young Englishman who meets her at a country house: 
“One doesn't know what to say to her. A girl who has never 
been to a bull or a theatre, who doesn't know anybody, has never 
heard any of the stories that are going about, and hasn't read the 
last novel—what’s its name?—that they are all talking about, 
because she has been so busy over Greek, or Sanskrit, or Russian, 
or something.” However, Giannetta’s Greek and Sanskrit, which 
existed only in Mr. Montgomery's frightened imagination, do not 
prevent her having-her own romantic love affair, and one, more- 
over, which we are glad to say, after all her troubles and 
tribulations, comes to a happy end. In its lively delineations of 
unhackneyed foreign scenes and playful descriptions of English 
domestic life, the story is exceedingly pleasant. 

Mr. F, Marion Crawford is a versatile and copious writer ; too 
versatile to allow comparisons between his numerous works to be 
of much value, and too copious perhaps to do full justice to his 
undoubted talent. At least, this is the explanation some of his 
admirers have offered themselves of the fact that none of his recent 
novels have reached the high point of interest attained by his first. 
Mr. Isaacs had a fascination arising from the novelty of the subject 
and its treatment. Dr. Claudius was not much more than a 
brilliant tour de force. Zoroaster was a bit of ancient history put 
on a modern canvas with the glow and animation of life. 
productions by Mr. Crawford have had more or less success. Now 
we have again an Italian story, but of a quite different kind 
» from that by Mme. Galletti, which we have just been speak- 
ing of. Saracinesca is a novel of Roman society of the year 
1865. It is a serious work; not, strictly speaking, politi 
though it moves on political lines, and introduces politi 
and semi-political persons; it is intended, though complete in 
itself, to be only the first act in a family drama, of which the 
author promises the sequel. It is “ the history of a Roman family 
during times of great uncertainty and agitation.” The times of 
uncertainty and agitation in Roman politics came to a crisis a 
few years after the date at which Mr. Crawford's annals begin, 
and the turbulence of their movements can hardly be said to have 
yet entirely subsided. However, in this first act of the play, 
Politics play but a secondary part to love, which is a state of 
things all novel-readers will approve. Saracinesea and Corona 
d’Astrardente are lovers of a noble type. Corona is married to a 
man old enough to be her grandfather, and, as she is the most beau- 
tiful woman, as Don Giovanni Saracinesca is the handsomest man, 
of her day in Rome, the reader is forced at the beginning to 

ing apprehensions from the associations of the gentleman's 
name. Such are, however, beside the mark. Don Giovanni and 
Corona are beyond even suspicion. There is something in the 
ardent temperaments and power of self-restraint of these two 
lovers which recalls the later novels of George Sand. If their 
Doble Roman virtue in the early chapters is just a trifle trans- 


cendental, the author soon shows that his hand is stayed by reti- 
cence, not weakpess.- Corona d’Astrardente is not so called for 
nothing. The struggle, trial, and reward of their ionate love 
are told with the grave simplicity which suits with their natures. 
Around these principals play many minor characters sufficiently 
entertaining. me about and before 1865 lives in the memories 
of those who knew it well with a certain wistful regret. It had 
not then been improved as it has been since, It had not suffered 
the sad change into something new and strange which we see to- 
day. Mr. Crawford's sketches of life in and out of doors in the days 
when the Papalini and the Zouaves, and the pomps of the Church 
and the equipages of the Cardinals and the hee brightened the 
dusky old narrow streets are pleasant to read. Glimpses of the 
system of political intrigue which honeycombed the edifice of 
society in Italy, and especially in Rome, could not have been 
omitted from any picture of the time intended to be true, nor are 
they given more than their due place in the story. This first in- 
stalment of family history promises well for the prospect of what 
the author hints at as the “ more interesting, more important ” series 
of events to come. 

The charge of being dull is not the only one which may be 
brought against True to a Type. It is dull. But there is some- 
thing worse than dulness in the tone of the book and in the chief 
incident—that of a man making love to and engaging himself to 
marry a girl whom he afterwards discovers to be his daughter. 
Mr. , ah Naylor returns when a young man from a three years’ 
voyage to find his wife absent from the home where he had left 
her. His motber-in-law says his wife believes him to have been 
lost at sea, and has married again. She refuses further information, 
and wholly conceals the fact of a little girl having been born of 
the first marriage. As obviously a man no means of findi 
out the whereabouts of his wife unless his mother-in-law will 
him how, Mr. Naylor accepts the situation, and retires to make a 
large fortune and pine in single melancholy. At the age of forty- 
seven he meets Miss Rose Hillyard at Clam Beach, a bathing 
resort on the “ Atlantic coast” (the American side), and falls in 
love with her. She promises to marry him, and there is a con- 
siderable amount of spooning. Marriage is imminent, the bride- 
groom taking care, as is always the case in ill-contrived novels, 
not to mention the fact of his former marriage or the possibility 
of the present existence of his wife. Just in time arrives Mr. 
Naylor's sister-in-law to inform him that Rose is his own child and 
to preserve him from the “ hideous mistake ” he was about to make. 
Now this is a thing which might in real life possibly have happened, 
but it is not a thing to select as the subject of a novel, especially 
a novel treated in the style of vulgar jocosity affected by the author 
of True toa Type. The story is laid in America, but it has none 
of the distinguishing characteristics of American novels, nor does 
it bear much evidence of acquaintance with American manners. 
The Bh peo. who appear are chiefly Canadians and Scotch, and 
are all about as uninteresting as may be. 


SCHOOL BOOKS.* 


HE Handbook of Acoustics presents to the musical student in 
one compact little volume a “complete view of acoustical 
science and its bearings on the art of music.” It thus supplies a 
want which has been long felt by the author himself and by 
other teachers of theoretical music, For, as the author Mer | justly 
remarks, there has hitherto been no elementary work which gives 
more than a “ partial view of the science.” ‘Those works which 
treat of the purely physical and experimental part of the science 
do not go far enough to supply all the student requires, while the 
more ieumee writings take for granted that their readers are 
already well acquainted with the subject. Thus the student is 
driven to seek for knowledge in many quarters, and is left to 
reconcile the differences of opinion among the authorities he con- 
sults as best he may. To save him much waste of time and 
trouble, and much inevitable confusion of ideas, Mr. Harris has 
written this handy volume, which contains in astonishingly small 
compass all the latest scientific teaching on the study of sounds, 
simple and compound. 
he Tonic Sol-fa notation is made use of through the book. 
The author justly considers it better adapted for scientific handling 
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than the ordi notation, The theory of Helmholtz as to the 
relation of combination tones is given by Mr. Harris as the 
hitherto accepted solution of this phenomenon. But he points out 
that the more recent light thrown by the labours of other workers 
in the same field may very probably lead to a modification of the 
views of that great authority. The papers set during the last two 
ears for the degree of Bachelor of Music at Oambridge and 
Coke, as well as the examination papers of the Tonic Sol-fa 
Oollege and Trinity College, are appended to the contents, with the 
answers to all the questions. Thus students before going up for 
examination have an opportunity of forming a fair idea of what is 
expected of them. There are numerous illustrations explanatory 
of the text and showing the working of the various experiments 
for proving the source of sound, from the familiar bowing of the 
glass bell and sand-strewn plate to the latest improvements in re- 
cording vibrations by the graphic method. It is really surprising 
that the author has contrived to get so much knowledge into so 
small a space and to treat this most difficult subject with brevity 
and lucidity. It will be of great service in saving much needless 
labour, both to teachers and students, and supplies the much-felt 
want of a thoroughly trustworthy compendium of all that has yet 
of Comparative Grammar i in as 
a sort of pt Be link between the elementary primer and the 
more advanced manual. Mr. Price lays no claim to “ originality, 
either of matter or method.” His avowed aim is to “sum- 
marize the views of the recognized authorities as concisely and 
clearly as possible,” with a view to helping boys reading for 
University scholarships. If conciseness were the author's aim 
it is a pity he did not leave out the chapters on the origin 
of language and of writing which take up a fourth part of 
the book, and have very little connexion with comparative philo- 
logy. They contain nothing more upon the subject than the 
ideas and conjectures which naturally present themselves to every 
thinking mind. The authorities cited by Mr. Price are for the 
most part aay elementary, and as they are all in English we 
see no reason why the schoolboys should not consult them for 
themselves, 
- The Second Middle English Primer is devoted entirely to the 
exposition of Chaucer. The extracts from his poems intended to 
give a comprehensive view of the unfolding of his powers are 
chosen chiefly from the minor The prologue, and an abridg- 
ment of the “ Pardoner’s Tale,” are the only specimens taken from 
the Tales. The text of these last is based on the Ellesmere MS., 
which Mr. Sweet considers does more justice to the poet’s own 
words than the Harleian. For the other pi he has followed 
the one-text edition of the Chaucer Society. The introductory 
mmar is based upon Ten Brink’s Chaucer's Sprache und Vers- 
But Mr. Sweet does not agree with him in the matter of 
pronunciation. To make this easier for the student a phonetic key 
is printed in parallel pages with the text. In this Mr. Sweet 
thinks he has reproduced the “genuine Middle English pronun- 
ciation.” As he justly observes, some definite pronunciation must 
be adopted, and he here gives the beginner the benefit of his know- 
ledge and experience. This book will be of the greatest benefit to 
all students of Chaucer. 

If there be any truth in the proverb, “Example is better 
than precept,” Mr. Pendlebury’s arithmetic book ought to cut 
out others. He has put together eight thousand sums ex- 
emplifying the rules of numbers. What is more, he has worked 
them all out several times himself. He has done all in his power 
to ensure acc . And ace in a manual of arithmetic 
is indispensable. To manuals of history flagrant falsehoods are 
forgiven if only they be veiled in a fascinating style. But we 
doubt whether an arithmetic book would ever come into vogue 
which declared that two and two make five, however pretty the 
language in which it were written. The compilers of arithmetic 

ks dare use no arts to make their work attractive, and therefore 
deserve all honour when, as in this case, they do their utmost to 
make it valuable. 

The Elements of Euclid differs from the general run of class- 
books in being a translation from the Greek text different from 
those in general use. The reasoning is made as short and plain as 
is compatible with a close following of Euclid’s method. The 
author has, moreover, found out a secret which holds good in every 
branch of learning—to wit, that “great of the difficulty ex- 
— by beginners arises from want of knowledge.” Like the 

w-lying of a country, the elements of any science are never 
seen so plain as when we look down upon them from some com- 
manding height. To pass an ordinary examination on Euclid 
with credit, the student must know more than is to be found in 
Euclid. Therefore the author has added many important pro- 
positions, with riders, to the text. Exercises both numerous and 
varied of a miscellaneous character, chosen from Cambridge ex- 
amination papers, are given at the end of each book and at the end 
of the volume. The care with which the exercises have been 
worked out, as well as the additional matter elucidating the text, 
make this edition of Euclid very useful to the beginner. 

The editor of Euclid ised now issues the First Book in a 

form. The only feature in which it differs from the 
larger work is that the editor has added the fs of the omitted 
propositions. This he does under protest at request of certain 


teachers who, while fully admitting the uselessness of the said 
propositions, dare not face the risk of their pupils finding them 
set ” in some examination paper. 


The author of the Stonyhurst Latin Grammar feels that he 


yet another to the already overwhelming supply of 
similar books without a word of ion and apology to indi- 
cate its existence. He feels that the present systems of teaching 
are faulty. His aim is to “teach by exhibiting principles rather 
than by formulating rules; to enable the learner at each step to 
perceive reasons as well as facts, and in so doing to recognize the 
universal laws which govern all ” He grounds his 
system on deductions drawn from analysis. He has thus hit on 

e true principle that learning a ought to call into play 
the observing and reasoning powers as well as memory, We ho 
this effort to rationalize the teaching of Latin may meet with the 
success it deserves. The book is an excellent one, and in the hands 
of a skilful teacher ought to produce the happiest results. 

The High School Needlework and } Manual is written 
with a view to bringing into repute the too-much neglected art 
of sewing. Needlework, however, is one of those practical arts 
which is much better taught by demonstration than by verbal 
explanation, and the teacher who had first to instruct herself from 
this little manual would prove but an incompetent guide for the 
scholars. The author recommends needlework as an excellent 
substitute for smoking, and suggests that it will be found to have 
the same soothing influence upon the nerves. If this be so, why 
should not boys be taught to sew? What is sauce for the goose 
might be sauce for the gander in this case also. 

Studies in Greek and Roman History is a laudable attempt to 
initiate the young into the mysteries of history-making by setting 
before them nts of the materials out of which historians 
construct their works, Thus, instead of taking ev ing for 
granted, and accepting without gainsaying the historian’s views of 
the characters, motives, and actions of the puppets which he 
duces on his stage, the student is set to think for himself and to 
form his own conception of the figures that by some caprice of fate 
loom out through the mist that shrouds their contemporaries. By 
this means every man becomes his own historian, and sees 
events in the light of his own judgment, instead of reflected in 
the mirror of another's mind. There can be no doubt that this 
is the only rational way of teaching history, It involves much 
labour and much knowledge on the part of the teacher, but would 
save the learner a vast amount of needless reading. A few brief 
lines of contemporary chronicle recording a reign or a long- 
drawn-out war grow under the pen of the historian into chapters 
or even volumes, History is read by two classes of people— 
those who wish to be told what they ought to think, and those 
who only care to know what examiners will ask them. These 
last are anxious to take the “view” of any given event which 
the examiners will expect of them. Miss Sheldon’s book breaks 
through the trammels of such teaching. It sets the facts before 
the students as told by contemporaries, and bids them form their 
own conclusions as they w about the incidents of the actual 
world around them. 

Questions on History and Geography are taken from the Ts 
set for the Matriculation Examinations of London University 
during the last we foe] The questions are arranged according 
to subjects. The date of the year in which it was set is affixed 
to paper. In some instances the authority to be consulted 
in answe it is added. The worth of such a compilation 
must depend on the weight of the authorities cited. Those here 
given are for the most part merely school manuals, some of 
them of no repute. The compiler has clearly not sufficient know- 
ledge bu ory 4 ra others to original sources. As the 
methods o i istory and hy are changing ev 
day, we cannot see that this odlen'< cast-off questions a 
be of much service. 

The third and fourth standards of the Oriel Geographical Readers 
describe in a familiar style and — the most striking 
physical and political features of the British Isles and their 
dependencies. The great railway routes are taken as threads to 
hang the lessons on. The natural and manufactured products and 
the ethnological varieties of the inhabitants are also touched upon. 
It would seem to be impossible for such little books to be quite 
accurate. Here on the first page we find that the laws of the 
British Isles “ are made” by one Parliament. Since when has the 
House of Keys, the Legislative Assembly of Man, been abolished ? 
Again, Parliament is “ made up” of “ nobles and commoners,” 
and “ commoners are men who are selected by the boroughs and 
the counties at an election which is held for that ew: To 
what class, then, we would fain know, do the mass of t popula- 
tion who have no seats in the House belong? And can it be 
possible that the author believes that there is a general election 
all over the country on one day. The expression “ an election” 
seems to imply it. It would be at once more clear and more 
correct to the members of the two Houses by their proper 
designation—Lords and Commons. For the rest the type of these 
little books is large and clear, and there are maps or pretty pictures 
plentifully sprinkled over their Thus we cannot but 
commend them as easy and attractive lesson-books, well suited for 
little learners either at home or school. 

How to Teach Reading is one of the series of Monographs on 
Education. It under review all the different systems of 
teaching reading that have found favour in diverse times and 
nations. Their name is legion, and some of them are fanciful 
almost to eee ae the brain power of the human 
race must egenerating. century ago reading was taught 
the village dame, with no better 
And ate is supposed to be an art so abstruse that it 
cannot be mastered without the most elaborate appliances, 
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The sixth of Messrs, Blackwood's Geographical Readers is in | 
every way worthy to be the companion of the former parts of this — 
excellent series. It treats of the sea rather than the land, and 
gives a simple yet comprehensive account of tides and currents, — 
islands, cod other marine productions, and. all the eno- 
mens of ocean life. The moon, system, and their 
relations with this world of ours are touched upon. Some of 
the lessons are devoted to the History of Discovery. In these 
the memories are embalmed of the early navigators, those pioneers 
of civilization who practically the world for man. The 
text is enlivened by a illustrations, and there are 
also some excellent maps and diagrams, 


MADAGASCAR.* 


us filibustering fit which at present afflicts the French kas 
brought Madagascar prominently before the public mind, 
and Captain Oliver endeavours very opportunely to include in the 
two portly volumes before us almost all that can be learned as to 
the great island on the African coast. Madagascar is African by 
situation, but its people are not. The usual theory of their origin 
would make them Malays, and Humboldt long ago detected the 
Malay element in their language. But Mr. Crawfurd, notwith- 
standing a further discovery of Javanese words, considered the 
people of the island to be negroes. Mr. James Cameron would 
trace them to a Pheenician colony; and other theories, more or 
less conjectural, have been propounded, though, so far as we can 
learn, they have not yet been identified by any wiseacre with 
the Lost Tribes of Israel. On the whole it seems likely the 
proud Hovas of the central plateau are Malays, and are the latest 
immigrants; while the Betsileo and their congeners, and the 
Sakalavas or Western tribes, are either aborigines or belong to an 
earlier wave of migration. The presence of the Malay element so 
far west of Malacca is the interesting and at the same time the 
diflicult feature of the problem :—* It is as probable that Malaysia 
was inhabited by people coming from the West, as it is that 
Madagascar should be peopled by distant races from the East.” 
As Captain Oliver suggests, the theory of a submerged continent 
under the waves of the Indian Ocean would account for every- 
thing—a continent of “ Lemuria,” which connected Madagascar 
with the Seychelles, the Chagos group, the Maldives, and so on, 
across to the Malay peninsula itself. That there are other distinct 
races on the island is of course never denied, and the language of 
the Hovas is by no means universal, although they have in a 
few years overcome nearly all the other tribes. Here and there, 
however, old kingdoms and principalities still subsist ; and old 
families of chiefs are acknowledged by the central govern- 
ment. There are materials for a romance of Mr. Haggard’s 
kind in some of the notes on these ancient, but little known, 
potentates. For instance, we read of one place, Ikongo, the citadel 
ofa race of Tanala, or forest people, he are ruled by an old 
chieftainess named Iovana. It is situated on the summit of a lofty 
and almost inaccessible mountain, where there is ample space for 
cattle and rice, with water “laid on”; but no strangers are 
allowed within its mysterious and jealously secluded precincts. 
The ascent ot the mountain can only be made by long ladders of 
creepers, which are let down and hauled up by the guards who 
n the city, and who are changed annually, There are no 
other residents. Captain Oliver's account of Ikongo is brief and 
to a tantalizing degree. We want to know more about 
this city without inhabitants, this high mountain with a river 
running over it, these ladders of creepers by which cattle are 
raised to the summit, these lonely guards, and what treasure they 
watch, this ancient queen with her romantic name. But, having 
set the text or subject, Captain Oliver leaves the filling up and 
working out to the author of some King Solomon's Mines or some 
She of the future. 

The great drawback to any pleasant study of the history and 
topography of Madagascar is the inordinate length of the proper 
names. One cannot talk familiarly of the Betsimisaraka, on whose 
territory Tamatave is situated. Tamatave is not very difficult, 
but a neighbouring town is Ambatondrazaka. In the history we 


mahery, and Andriamizimizina, three successive Hova kings. The 

people must s a good deal of their time in pro- 
nouncing long names. Prime Minister, Rainilaiarivony, who 
is still the ruler of Madagascar under Queen Ranavalona III., was 
elevated to his post on the accession of Ranayalona IL., and, in 
accordance with “ the ized example of former queens,” Her 
Majesty married him shortly after her accession, which had been, 
in fact, brought about by the vigorous measures enforced by 
Rainilaiarivony just before the old Queen's death. A conspiracy 
was hatched in 1867 to take the reins of government out of his 
hands, and immediately the Queen, Rasoherina, should have ex- 
pired, to place on the throne a young noble named Rasata, the son 
of Raharolahy, with, according to one account, Rainivoninahitri- 
niony as Prime Minister. Imagine a contest at the poll between 
two rival political leaders with such names! “Vote for 
Rainilaiarivony!” “ Rainivoninahitriniony and Liberty!” The 
mere thought is enough to still the warmest feeling. Had 
Mr. Gladstone borne a name which it took a good long half- 


minute to pronounce we might have been spared many misfortunes. 
Of course these tremendous names a See a and 
analogous to our expressions “‘ The C or of the Exchequer ” 
—nine syllables—or “ The Lord Chief Justice of — ”—eight 
syllables—but they are as nothing beside Roambinifo. , Which 
was the title of one of the first twelve wives of the King, or 
Izanaharitsi , & fashionable idol, and Rainitsiandavaka, its 


keeper. 
Captain Oliver's book is well farnished with appendixes and 


lists of names and their meanings; but there is no chapter speci- 
ally devoted to the language and its . The maps are 
numerous and clear, and admirably supplement the topographical 
and zoological information given in text. The historical 
chapters are very tough ing, as is the nature generally of 
compilations when the compiler has not been at the pains to read 
and assimilate. Still we seem to have all the authorities before 
us; and, lest anything should be wanting, Chapter XV. is filled 
with a list of the authors who have written about Madagascar 
since the time of Marco Polo, and there is some account of every 
book; but the political history down to the latest French aggres- 
sion, and the natural history down to the latest theory of a _ 
sible Lemuria, are carefully stated, with references to the 
authorities in every case. The worst fault to be found with 
Captain Oliver's book is its dryness. In spite of the ‘wonders he 
has described, he is never entertaining. e feel that we can go 
to him as to a trustworthy guide; we may depend on the accu- 
racy of his geographical notes and the fulness of his statistics; 
we may be certain that he has not anywhere overstated the case 
of the Hovas against the French, or used any but the most dis- 
creet and moderate as to the unholy alliance between the 
Republic.and the Jesuits. At the same time, a little more pre- 
judice, a little more advocacy would be easily forgiven if it 

ught a little more picturesqueness and a keener sense of the 
dramatic aspects of the tragedy so coldly detailed. We could, in 
fact, spare some of Captain Oliver's substantives for the sake of a 
few more adjectives. 

The tale of the French ion is too disgusting to our modern 
— consciences to be pleasant reading. The French nation 

no real claim on 3 it could not colonize it or 

develop its resources any more than the native rulers can; it has 
no special commercial interests to guard, and has destroyed those 
of other nations ; and the whole narrative is simply the fable of 
the Wolf and the Lamb written out large, and contains ges 
calculated to make any civilized man blush for religion and 
humanity, not at what the Malagasy people have done to their 
wanton and unscrupulous invaders, but at what the Atheist, or at 
least Agnostic, Republic has shown itself — of doing in con- 
junction with the missionaries of Rome. It is pleasant to turn 
from these crimes to other subjects, and to survey by Captain 
Oliver's help the magnificent scenery, the unbounded luxuriance, 
the old semi-civilization, the modern culture of this s 
island. Then, besides, there is the zoology, a wonder in itself, 
with its anomalous fauna, quadrupeds unknown elsewhere, and 
fifty different species of birds peculiar to Madagascar and the 
neighbouring islands. We do not like to hear that the curious 
little “ Aye-aye,” a nocturnal insectivorous mammal, is becoming 
very scarce. It inhabits a very limited region near the east 
coast, and is regarded with awe by the native, who has hitherto 
refrained almost wholly from any attempt to capture it. The 
little creature consequently is very tame, and, as it produces 
only one young one at a time, it does not multiply rapidly. 
It is quite in the fashion in its scientific name ; for, though it is 
only a few inches long, it is called Cheiromys Madagascariensis. 
“The tradition goes that occasionally wher a person sleeps in 
the forest the Aye-aye brings a pillow for him; if a pillow 
for the head, the favoured person will be rich, but if for the 
feet, the traveller will shortly succumb to the creature's fatal 
power, or at least he will become bewitched.” In all malarious 
districts superstitions of this character are common. To sleep in 
the forest would probably to a European mean certain death. 
The birds of Madagascar are also of peculiar interest, and the 
table of thirty-three genera not found elsewhere, containing fi 
ditferent species, is a list such as no other country of its size co 
produce. The extinct wpyornis, whose egg was as large as eight 
ostrich eggs, and an extinct hippopotamus are among the peculiari- 
ties of the island; while the thirty-three kinds of lemurs are all 
unknown elsewhere. Furthermore, the great African animals— 
the elephant, the lion, the giraffe, the zebra, and many more—are 
wholly wanting. The only cat is peculiar, a curious animal, the 
cryptoprocta, having no congeners in avy other part of the globe. 
Captain Oliver has accomplished a gigantic task, and put all 
topograpbers and geographers anda large number of historical 


and political readers under great obligations, The index is in- 
adequate. 


THE PURITAN COLONIES.* 


LTHOUGH the subject of Mr. J. A. Doyle’s two new 
volumes, the history of the Puritan colonies, is one of con- 
siderably greater difficulty than that of the earlier volume of his 
English in America, which was devoted to Virginia, Maryland, 


* Madagascar: an Historical and Descriptive Account of the Island and 
its ies. By Samuel Pastield Oliver, late Captain, Ro; 
former y &s On. yal 


Artillery. 2 vols, London: 


* The English in America—The Puritan Colonies. By J. A. Doyle, M.A, 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 2 vols, London: Longmans & Co, 
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and the Carolinas, he has proved himself fully capable of dealing 
with it; he has made clear much that is in itself obscure, and he 
has treated matters that are seldom a) hed without — 
with fairness and discrimination. special difficulty with 
which every writer on New England has to contend is noticed 
in his introductory chapter. While the Southern colonist wrote 
of things around him simply “for some immediate i 
purpose,” the Puritan of New England was ever conscious that he 
was one of a “ iar people,” and, as he wrote the story of the 
community of which he was a member, he had ever before his 
mind the igh destiny that he believed was in store for it. mes | 
event he recorded was to him a step in the way by whi 
God was leading His chosen people, and he accordingly looked 
on all things and all men with a “ self-deceiving enthusiasm.” It 
needs no common amount of discretion to use authorities of 
this kind to good effect. While Mr. Doyle does not write of 
the early colonists without sympathy, he is fully alive to the 
narrowness and unloveliness of New England Puritanism. “ Her 
rule,” he well remarks, “so long as it endured was a rule of terror, 
not of love ; her ways were never ways of pleasantness ; her paths 
were never .” A good —— of his historic perception is 
afforded by his treatment of the P. — migration. Its actual 
results, he observes, were small, and the true origin of New Eng- 
land “ as the living embodiment of certain political and religious 
principles” dates rather from the foundation of Massachusetts 
than from the voyage of the Mayflower. He rightly speaks of 
the first settlement of the “so-called Pilgrims” as a turning- 
point in American history, in that after “the discoverer, the 
gold-seeker, and the merchant” had all attempted the task 
of colonization “ with varying success”—in the case of New 
a with unvarying failure—it was now for the first time 
undertaken by the “ religious enthusiast,” but he does not think 
it necessary to linger over details that are in themselves un- 
important. Some parts of the story of the Plymouth settlers 
are told us at length, and among these we have a full account 
of the early industrial arrangements of the colony. An examina- 
tion of the doctrine, widely accepted in America, that represents the 
land system adopted by the settlers as a continuation of the old 
Teutonic system of the mark leads to the conclusion that, though 
the two institutions | resemble each other, they should not 
be spoken of as identical. In tracing the steps by which the pure 
communism of the first days of the colony mae 

Doyle is, we think, mistaken as to the character of the allotments 
made ini624. The assignment of an acre to each head of a family 
must have been made subject to Article 5 of the Conditions of 
Partnership, which provided that “ at the end of seven years 
the capital & profits, houses, lands, goods & chatles [shoul ] be 
divided equally betwixte the adventurers & planters.” Separate 
holdings “in perpetuity” therefore were not possible until the 
partnership had been dissolved. After the rights of the London 
merchants had been bought up a fresh and permanent allotment 
was made, of which full particulars are given here, and it was 
then resolved that each man should keep the acre he already held, 
in addition to his new allotment; it might, however, have been 
decided otherwise. 

Unlike the Plymouth emigrants, Winthrop and his associates, 
the virtual founders of Massachusetts, were men of good position, 
and until they arrived at Salem and joined themselves to the 
church there, were members of the Church of England. As 
their emigration transferred theCourt of the Company to America, 
the early government of the colony was naturally oligarchical 
in spirit. The establishment of a popular government and the 
constitutional questions that arose from time to time are treated 
with clearness and vigour. Among those who took a prominent 
part in the — life of the colony during its early years, 
none has left a worthier record than Winthrop, at once the 

ing statesman and the historian of the community in the 


e modified, Mr. 


extend to the Baptists in 1651 showed that by that time the days 
of the t y of the Puritan ministers were numbered, and even 
before the edict of Charles II. the cruel persecution of the Quakers 
ended in the defeat of their persecutors. 

After giving a clear account of the colonization of the Con- 
necticut Valley, of the settlements planted by Williams and the 
Antinomians on N; tts Bay, and of the rig toe bee 
ments to the north of Massachusetts, Mr. Doyle descri the 
causes that led to the formation of the Confederation of 1643, and 

ints out the defects in the new Constitution. The Articles of 

nfederation failed to give advantages to a colony in proportion 
to its contribution to the general charges, and Massachusetts, 
“ perpetually galled by a sense of unfairness,” adopted an arrogant 
and overbearing policy towards the other members of the Union 
as well as towards the Settlements that were not included in it. 
Her first interference with the rights of others was to the pre- 
judice of the Narragansett settlers, and was connected with the 
persecution of the Gortonists. In her dealings with the Dutch, 
the French, and the Indians, she acted with entire disregard of the 
wishes of the Confederacy. Her selfish policy met with its 
due reward. Among the causes that injured the position of 
the colonists in Eng after the Restoration is to be reckoned 
the — | that they had acted heedlessly in the war with 
Philip, That this feeling was justified by facts may be gathered 
from the account of the war that is given here. Many other 
matters of complaint also worked — in determining the 
policy of the Crown, such as the neglect of the Acts concerning 
trade, territorial and other disputes, and the general ee 
of the administration. The record of the proceedings that end 
in the overthrow of the Massachusetts charter is somewhat tedious 
reading, and might, we think, have been compressed without 
material loss, e neighbours of Massachusetts did not sorrow 
over her fall. Rhode Island and Plymouth thought only of their 
own advantage, and their “ proceedings showed the sagacity of 
Clarendon and Nicolls in proposing to isolate Massachusetts from 
the other colonies as a preliminary to overthrowing her liberties.” 
The high-handed manner in which Andros carried out the policy 
of James II. and the Revolution in Massachusetts of 1688 form 
the subjects of a chapter of more than ordinary interest. It is 
perhaps a pity that this instalment of Mr. Doyle's work does 
not end with the success of the Revolution. No clearly-marked 
epoch in the history of New England is connected with the 
year 1700, the date at which the present volumes profess to 
close. In reality they go somewhat later, and we have a 
rather tame account of the French war which was brought to 
a close by the Treaty of Utrecht. At the same time the arrange- 
ment which appears to us inconvenient has not been adopted 
without reason, for the governorship of Dudley is spoken of as 
“a turning point in the oy marking “ the change from 
self-government to officialism; from the old Puritan oligarchy to- 
a community more liberal, more tolerant, less self-reliant.” By far 
the most attractive, and by no means the least useful, chapter in 
these volumes is devoted to a description of New England in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. It begins with the causes that 
affected the increase of population, and describes the charac- 
teristics of a township, the state of agriculture and trade, the 
distribution of wealth, and the condition of the This leads 
to some notices of negro slavery, which existed more or less in all 
the colonies except Rhode Island, “ as much before the time in its 
views of personal rights as in its doctrine of spiritual freedom.” In 
what he says of the intellectual and moral condition of the a td 
Mr. Doyle points out the bearing of the Calvinism of New 
England on judicial principles, and exhibits its connexion with the 
credulity so strangely displayed in the writings of Cotton Mather 
—a habit of mind that bore bitter fruit in the trials for witch- 
craft. The pi made during the next half-century is — 
described at the close of the second volume; and the political’ 
history is brought down to the defeat of the attacks made by 


foundation of which he bore so large a Fearless and in- 


dependent, of stainless personal character and lofty political views, | Dudley and Lord Cornbury on the Connecticut Charter. 
he was at the same time intolerant and regardless of the rights mise! 
of minorities, for he judged that it was needful to guard against the c 
disruption at any cost, and “ the minorities with whom he had cultu 
to deal represented to his mind the mere temporary result of the n 
crude = unreasoning fanaticism.” Moreover, ya we are moon THE ADMINISTRATION OF HYDERABAD.* a, 
i remember, though he appears a persecutor to us, he was probabl ' rec 
held by the men of hie own day to be unduly nor did A pub- collec 
the worst days of persecution come until after his death, for he | — rs from all similar while 
} was not, like Endicott or Wilson, “a man of blood.” In all | Publications. It gives us more than a glimpse of a purely the c 
litical crises he and other leading statesmen appealed to the Is to the Nisam of little. 
intelligence of the people by writing pamphlets which were ait hy oe late Minister, Sir — Ae 2 was a 
i circulated in manuscript; the “ arts of the demagogue” were | *B¢ It shows what that ‘ar-seeing statesman accompi = lacks, 
reserved for the pulpit. The secularization of religion was a — thirty years’ tenure ¢ office. Practically it is the history of accon 
| natural effect of the disabilities imposed on all who were not of high ae a im Ge a of —— by a Mahommedan divide 
church-members. As is well pointed out, the Puritan, though he | ™8 tree to opportunities, distric 
uarrelled with the Church of England, had no dislike toa “ State | #gents the theorists who have | 
urch” as such. The complete separation between Church and | 8° 0 ae original vators 
State was the doctrine for which Roger Williams contended and. Re Ministers who regula 
suffered. His banishment, however, was not a mere act of reli- one thing tutes exemy 
the government at an exceedingly critical time. For the pro- | all second A discov 
ceedings against the Antinomians, of which an interesting account nd i diti Phas of previous misrule tortur 
is given, the only plea that can be urged is that their presence he as might tical r 
ree, “ To sa) t it was persecution to sileace Nonconformists © Administrative “» Hi > = ginnin 
in England, but not persecution to banish Antinomians in America, 1094 (1884-5). of metho 
is simply to juggle with words.” The pity some few dared to | Press. the hi 
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with regard to a neglected or newly-annexed Province. The 
writer needlessly apologizes for its length, for nearly every is 
full of interesting matter. The division of subjects, the chapters 
on Revenue, Customs, Stamps, Mint, Excise, and miscellaneous 
taxation ; the elaborate statistics, showing the duration of suits, 
the detention of witnesses at trials, the number of prisoners fined, 
imprisoned, and whipped; the system of public instruction from 
College of the first and second grade down to Anglo-Vernacular 
and City Schools ; the short chapters on rivers, mountain ranges, 
and physical geography ; the rules passed to ensure appropriate 
jurisdiction and to prevent obstruction and conflict; the schedules 
of salaries, the civil lists, the figures, details, and columns—all 
this bears a family likeness to some exhaustive Report compiled, 
let us suppose, under the direction of Sir Alfred Lyall or Sir M. 
Graut-Dutf. It is abundantly demonstrated that not only in 
outward form but in essential substance, in dealing practically 
with revenue, finance, and taxation, in all measures tending to 
establish order, to - down crime, and to promote civili- 
zation, the native Vizir has wisely taken the English states- 
man for his guide. The idea that a free and independent Prime 
Minister, untrammelled by laws, circulars, ents, councils, 
and red tape, would at this day hit on some wonderful discovery 
in the government of mixed races and on some unimpeachable 
mode of taxation at once pleasant to the people and profitable to 
the State, may be quietly put aside. The late Sir Salar J 
has had the merit of being wiser than some English critics, an 
has clearly seen that the path to peace, contentment, order, and 

perity, is the sort of path cut elsewhere through the Indian 
jungle by three generations of British pioneers. 

But while insisting on these premises, it is conceded that in 
this book, modelled on so many English Reports, there are some 
peculiar, exceptional, and striking facts. The glimpses of social 
and agricultural life under the old discredited system are startling. 
The tenacity with which abuses cling to the body politic, defy 
remonstrance, and elude the benevolent despot, would amaze a 
ie ag Radical. On the other hand, a native prince, 

owing his people thoroughly and exerting a strong will, can 
accomplish some of his ends in far less time than it takes a British 
Viceroy to carry his Council] with him and to ensure the 
approval of the Secretary of State. There is no one to parade 
grievances, to put inconvenient or foolish questions, to carve, cut, 
and whittle down beneficent measures and acts. With the appro- 
bation, tacit or express, of the Resident and the Viceroy, a 
revenue system is introduced, courts of justice are established, a 
clear distinction is drawn between excusable prejudices and 
noxious exemptions, and society is reconstituted on a new basis. 
It is significant that the chapter on Legislation begins with the 
quiet remark that till recently “there were no regular legislative 
enactments.” The Mahommedan law has prevailed except in 
questions of caste between Hindus ; and there were some rules and 
circulars for the guidance of the Executive. But local magis- 
trates, farmers of revenue, Jagirdars, and other favoured individuals 
did pretty much as they liked. An Anglo-Indian administrator 
may be disheartened at finding that the account of the revenue 
system, instead of following close on general politics, geology, 
and climate, comes late in the Report. But this is not 
cause the writer esteems revenue as of little moment. On 
the contrary, he roundly asserts that a sound revenue system 
is the essence of all progress and prosperity, and that until the 
Land-tax has been assessed fairly and can be paid at fixed 
times and under conditions which render payment ap A and 
punctual, it is vain to expect any reform in any other depart- 
ment whatever. What this system was some thirty years ago, 
before the late Sir Salar Jung took it in hand, this Report 
does not attempt to conceal. No rabid writer drawing on his 
limitless audacity and ignorance in an indictment for malad- 
ministration against the Crown or the Company has ever ven- 
tured on such a narrative of grinding oppression and hopeless 
misery. The revenue was collected by Pi st who never left 
the capital or by contractors who left it only to harry the agri- 
cultural community. These farmers or Publicans held office by 
the most precarious tenure. Whether the Ryots paid in cash or 
kind, they were squeezed and tortured without the least prospect 
of redress. Household goods and cattle were not spared, and the 
collection of revenue was aided by the irregular troops. And 
while it is admitted that the “ misrule and anarchy throughout 
the country can be better imagined than described,” comparatively 
little cash ever reached the Nizam’s treasury. The Land Revenue 
was about sixty lacks a year, It is now one hundred and seventy 
lacks, and is punctually paid. By what perseverance this was 
accomplished we have not s to tell. The country has been 
divided into four Subahs or divisions and into sixteen subordinate 
districts. The contract system has been stopped. Cash payments 
have been substituted for payments in kind under which the culti- 
vators were kept waiting till a surveyor had made his estimate; a 
regular survey has been carried out; alienations of revenue and 
exemptions for charitable and pious purposes have been thoroughly 
overhauled, and many forged sunnuds or title-deeds on ee 
discovered. In short, what with the abolition of contracts and 
torture, the establishment or preservation of tenant-right, prac- 
tical rules for the waste and forest lands, and for wet and dry cul- 
tivation so familiar in the revenue system of Madras, the be- 
ginning of irrigation from canals and tanks, and insistence on 
method and regularity, the Ryots are no longer at the mercy of 
the — bidder and the Treasury is much fuller than it ever 
was before, 


Arabs and Robillas in Hyderabad have always been a source 
of danger from their turbulence. At the head of the former 
was a certain Sultan Nawaz Jung, who, having failed to re- 
strain his men—in other words, having probably incited them 
to make disturbances in the city—was very properly tried by a 
Commission, found guilty, fined one lack of rupees, and banished 
from the country. e of the most troublesome of the Rohillas 
and Pathans have been deported to our North-West frontier. 
The immigration of this class has been stopped, and a m of 
chaléns—that is to say, of been adopted for those 
that still remain. e should note that the ruling power being 
Mahowmedan, the Hindus constitute ninety per cent. of the popu- 
lation. It is believed now to amount to ten millions. The rainfall 
on an average is thirty-two inches a year, and as the Nizam’s 
dominions form an elevated plateau of 1,800 or 2,000 feet above 
the sea-level, the climate for India is not unpleasant, though 
residents are liable to fever, epidemics, and dysentery. 

It is also remarkable that a Mahommedan Prime Minister has 
substituted the Urdu language for the Persian, in bog of its 
classical and political associations, as the language of Judicial 
Courts. He has also ruled that the district officers are to pass 
examinations in the vernaculars of their district, Marathi, Telu 
or Canarese. In other kindred subjects Sir Salar Jung and hi 
successors do not seem quite so enamoured of modern ideas. A 
high-class school termed the Madrassa-i-Alia has been established 
to train young noblemen for the discharge of their duties and 

ition. Pedants may be shocked to hear that none but lads of 
irth and rank are admitted into this institution. Nor will the 
feelings of sentimental readers be at all relieved when told that, 
although young patricians have been invited to compete for some 
twenty scholarships at the above school, the Government “ cannot 
afford in these matters to allow mere brain-work to carry the day.” 
A lifelong career is not to be settled by a precocious ability to 
cover so many sheets of paper with answers to stiff questions in 
the space of a few hours. Positively “ birth and position have 
to be weighed, and allowances have to be made for services 
rendered to the State by the candidate's father or family.” It 
may also give a slight shock to the enlightened inhabitants of 
Calcutta who met lately in the Town Hall to protest against the 
“annual exodus to the Hills,” to hear that the Nawab himself, 
following the bad example of Lord Dufferin and his predecessors, 
went to Ootakamund for the hot weather and returned to 
Hyderabad in the rains, much “ benefited by the change of 
climate.” The condition of the local Bar, our own Benchers 
may be glad to know, though not quite satisfactory, was rapidly 
being improved. In the City Courts pleaders used to practise 
under a “ provisional licence,” whatever that may mean. In the 
District Courts there were no rules or restraints whatever, and 
everybody could set up as a “ ner pees Measures have 
also been taken to bring a class known as “ professional petition- 
writers,” who can write but not act and plead, under the control 
of the Courts. Necessary improvements have been made in portions 
of the city of Hyderabad. “Streets have been widened, drains 
and gutters constructed, and refuse regularly removed.” Pure 
water will be supplied either from a lake already in existence or 
from a new tank or a new dam across the Musi river. This work 
may cost ten or fifteen lacks of rupees. It seems that Jagirdars 
generally and many of the nobles who have possessions in the 
city are very dilatory in paying their nuzzw/ or ground-rents, and 
are guilty of obstructions. It is everywhere the same in India. 
Rajas and Talookdars always delay payment of chaukidari or 
watchmen’s rates, and with the exception of Land Revenue, detest 
anything in the shape of direct taxation. In the chapter on 
Municipalities it is openly recognized that the great Chudderghat 
municipality itself and sixteen other municipal committees at the 
headquarters of the sixteen districts, are not what we understand 
by municipalities at all. They are simply separate departments 
of the State, paid and controlled by Government officials. “ Local 
self-government, including both the authority to administer as 
well as the responsibility oi administration, is unknown.” Evidently 
Salar Jung, the second of this well-known name, is ‘a no hurry to 
imitate Lord Ripon and hand over all sanitation, dispensaries, 
roads, and local schools to the unfettered control of busybodies 
and Baboos. 

Several customs, partially or wholly noxious, die hard in India, 
and no one ought to expect implicit deference to the Nawab's 
reforms and rules on the part of various classes all brought up in 
the school of despotism and suffering, or complete success in Courts 
and police agencies, either entirely new or introduced in super- 
session of Kotwals end individuals exercising irregular and ill- 
defined jurisdiction. In the civil Courts it was found that a large 


proportion of suitors had been accustomed to consider themselves - 


exempt from Court fees; and, as invariably happens, the well-to- 
do were exempted while the poor and unfriended had to pay. In 
the criminal Courts conviction was not always followed by punish- 
ment, Very likely what Orientals term a chashm-numai, or 
warning, was considered sufficient. Proceedings, so far from being 
of the summary character popularly attributed to vigorous Hakims 
and Kazis, were often unduly prolonged. But with every allowance 
for inveterate abuses and obstructions, for reports which were 
never sent in or which failed to disclose the real facts, for the 
difficulty of carrying out reforms distasteful to reactionaries and 
not always understood by those who were oppressed, this book is 
the history of a resolute attempt to grapple with evil and to 
introduce out of pure chaos and anarchy order, obedience, and 
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It must not, however, be imagined that any and 
results were accompli sine numine Diviim. an 
his Ministers have, in several instances, indented on the British 
Government for the services of English officers versed in the trans- 
“action of business and the government of aliens. Mr, A. J. 
Dunlop, who for two years had great judicial and revenue experi- 
ence in the Berars, was made Inspector-General of Revenue, and 
took the place of a defunct Revenue Board. The police were 

under Colonel Ludlow, O.L.E. Mr. G. Palmer became 


Jung, and other graduates from the same University were 
employed in the Department of Education. In the Medical oy we 
= . W. C. Maclean, the Residency surgeon, and other Eng- 


tlemen filling the main judicial and revenue appointments. We 
Should like to see what is the proportion of Mahommedans to 


a . But the average of 
rather below the mark. 

The merit of analysing facts, condensing statements, and pre- 
senting the whole in a shape familiar to Anglo-Indian adminis- 
trators, belongs, we understand, to Nawab Munir-al-Mulk, who 
wrote the Report in Urdu and who has qualified himself for ad- 
ministration by visiting different parts of British India and fami- 
liarizing himself with our system. It is a commonplace with 
critics since the days of Macaulay that few readers will be 
found for certain books, and fewer still will be wiser for having 
read them. This ponderous Report is not likely to fall into the 
hands of many English readers; but there are very few persons, 
from the of State to the humblest elector who is asked 
to send some native spouter to Parliament, who would not be 
much the better for reading and digesting it. As a record of 
the force of sound English example and the ity of a first- 
class native statesman, it is worth more than all the oratory about 
the aspirations and wants of that new ethnological discovery “the 
Indian nation.” 


DANTE IN POLITICS, THEOLOGY, LITERATURE, AND ART.* 


N an excellent preface by the editor the aims and objects of 
Dr. Hetingweene, now presented in a considerably abridged 
English version, are set forth, and the endeavour is made to ex- 
the conflicting judgments of advancing politicians and of 
orthodox theologi eee ene ings of Dante. At Florence in 
young Ttaly crowned the bust 


o a wreath on his tomb as a witness to Catholic loyalty and 


grea 

as expounded in the works of the fathers and schoolmen, and 
ma of St. Thomas Aquinas. The poem, he 
says, is transfused by a spirit of simple and undoubted faith, 
98 t by the authorities of the Catholic religion. 

this, too, its philosophical ments and discussions are 
drawn from the scholastic system and formulas of thought, so that 
@ further bond of union thus exists between Dante and the 


- ferred an empire as the form of government best for the 
well-being of human soci 


most resembling in its catho- 
ity and unity of the divine creation 
of the world. He believed the duty of obedience to the temporal 
and Cassius, the arch 

puni along with Judas, the first 
heretic, as equals in guilt. But in the great struggle for supre- 
macy between the Empire and the Papacy, Dante espoused the 
side of the former, for which he asserted a divine constitution as 
independent as that which was claimed by the Popes, and he 


* Dante’s Divina Commedia. From the German of Franz Hettinger, D.D. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1887. 

introduction to the S. Dante. By Vincenzo Botta. London: 
John Slark. 1887. 


denied that the Empire derived its authority from the Holy See. 
Further, he denounced the temporal ay and possessions of the 
hore not at Rome, and it 
surprising that Dr. Hettinger persevere in i 
Dante as newb and orthodox except in his treatment 


of = 
general line of explanation followed accords with that 
taken by Venturi in his preface to the Jesuit edition of the 
i@ first published in 1732, and dedicated to Clement XII. 
He called attention to the fact that the Commedia had never been 
prohibited at Rome, although the De Monarchia had been placed in 
the Index ; for it was only in the Spanish Index that the Commedia 
itself was put. Vellutello and Sansovino, as is mentioned by 
Venturi, also dedicated their respective editions to the Popes 
Paul III. and Pio IV. Three or four years earlier a less sagacious 
policy prevailed, for in the translation into Latin hexameters 
arlo d’Aquino, also a Jesuit, a number of were omitted, 
but were allowed to stand in the Italian text, while the places of 
their absence from the Latin version were indicated by asterisks, 
such as sometimes occur in the ordo of the Delphin deniten, and 
serve to indicate where improper matter is to be tound. D’Aquino, 
however, extends his delicate feelings to other quarters than the 
Papacy, and omits all the which reflect unfavourably upon 
France, and upon Florence, Bologna, and other Italian cities. Venturi 
y in living in an age of the Papacy 
by the factions of Guelfs 
and, i imself a stro: isan, was unable to distingui 
between true and false zeal, =F pregen led into violent attacks 
upon the Popes who restrained the pride and insolence of his own 
political party. If his life had not been spent in a time of so 
much confusion and darkness, all this would not have ha’ ; 
and, if he had belonged to a more serene period, he would not 
have failed to recognize the falsehood and folly of his opinions. 
But Venturi’s notes in this endeavour to correct Dante's hostile 
attacks on the Pa and individual Popes are not remarkable 
for = that he ted to now 
approached wit: ter power and learning by Dr. inger, 
w hoe the author of the f ve ie des Christenthums, aes 
t Catholic theologian, is eminently well qualified for the task 


e has undertaken. 
Dr. Hettinger that Dante, not a saint, but a fallible man, 
and having in his constitution a share of pride and hate, was 


driven by the cruel circumstances of his own fate into enmity with 
the Papacy and France, and at the same time was forced into 
porting their natural antagonist, the German Emperor, in whom 
saw the saviour of Italy. He admitted the supremacy and inde- 
pendence of the Obureh in spiritual matters, but denounced its 
temporal ; and it was as a patriot and a prophet, and in 
defence of his country and of the purity of the Church, that 
Dante’s fiercest attacks were made —_— my rr oppression and 
rapacity. But, says Dr. Hettinger, both in fact and in theory 
Dante was wrong. The Holy Roman Empire was created under 
that name by the Pope, who conferred it upon Charlemagne, under 
certain obligations to the Church and his own subjects. In the 
course of time it became the duty of succeeding Popes to resist 
the encroachments of the Emperor, and ially the growing 
power of Frederick II. Yet, continues Dr. Hettinger, Dante li 

to see his wishes carried out. Clement V. left Rome for Avignon, 
and the Holy See was placed under the protectorate of France. 


urse, | The Church lost her -~ maneor and purity, and became for the 


time a mere State establishment. It is far from correct to assert 
that this is what Dante wished for or approved; and it is only 
natural, from his own ag of view, that so strange a statement 
should be followed by Dr. Hettinger’s remark that, from Dante's 
theory of the purely spiritual dominion of the Church, the Pro- 
testant reformers logically proclaimed the Church incapable of 
possessing Vw owe | and plundered her goods. No doubt it was for 
the ated epee | the Papal views of temporal power that the 
De Mi ia was placed in the Index, while it was not thought 
necessary to include in it the Commedia. It would not have been 
in accordance with the traditional sagacity of the Church of Rome 
to deal in a similar manner with the t poem, because it must 
have been felt that none of it could be successfully suppressed, 
with all its popularity and written as it was in the vernacular 
tongue. 

Dean Church, in his well-known essay, to which allusion is 
made in the preface to Dr. Hettinger's volume, has strikingly 
pointed out the obligations of the Ohurch of Rome to Dante, and 
that he has had hard measure from some who are most beholden 
tohim. For no one served the Church better than he did by 
consecrating to her, as the Dean expresses it, the firstfruits of the 
new literature of which he was the leader and chief, and by 
——_ ular ken the dee questions of theology, 
which previo Aeove locked up in the works of the Sch 
men. He says that Dante certainly did not spare the rulers of 
the Church, but adds the judicious remark that to treat every 
attack on individual P as an anticipation of Luther is to 
confuse the feelings of the middle ages with those of modern 

iri powers of the was only hampered by his abhor- 
aad his desire to eve it corrected by the 
temporal power, which it could not avoid respecting. 

After such an acknowledgment as this of Dante's sound attach- 


ment to the historical Church and its orthodox theology, coming 
from an eminent Protestant divine who ranks also among the most 
learned and distinguished students of the poet, it remains 


, 
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ecretary to Government in the Department of Public Works. A 
t+ _ a B.A. of _ became tutor to the sons of Sir 
| 
7 and with this ardent anxiety to get instruments of high perfection 
ample room was afforded for the rise of indigenous talent. At one 
i time it was matter of complaint that Hyderabadees, or natives of 
the Province, were unfairly excluded and preference given to 
, natives of the Upper or Central Provinces. But this has been met. 
H One improvement in future or grog would be a more distinct and 
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two quarters so opposite? Dr. Hettinger, of co 
H its the Commedia chiefly in its theological aspect, as as 
' | manna the Inferno the punishment of the sinner, and in the Pur- int 
;’ gatory his penitence and preparation for the final joys of Paradise. fac 
i And all this has, he says, been done by Dante in perfect accord- wh 
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for the official champions of the Papacy to try to make out that 
Dante’s accusations of particular Popes had no foundation in fact. 
There is courengy an attempt made to defend Nicholas III., 
Celestine V. (the Pope of the “ gran rifiuto”), and Boniface VIIL., 
which cannot, however, be accepted as altogether a happy one; 
and Dante's grand position, as at once a loyal citizen and an 
obedient Churchman, clearly seeing what was right and what was 
wrong in his time in the respective realms of tem and 
spiritual power, remains untouched. And in arguing the justice 
of claiming Dante for Rome, Dr. Hettinger cannot help adding to 
the estimation of the genius and power which were so largely 
exercised in exposing its failings and its crimes, and in the 
conscientiousness of the denunciations which proceeded from him. 
To the transcendent merits of the Commedia as a poem, in matter 
and in style, Dr. Hettinger adds his testimony in accordance with 
that of all competent scholars; it is discussed and commented 
upon by the light of philosophy and theology, canto by canto, 
with large quotations, which in the present ish translation 
are taken from the long-known version of Oary. Important 
chapters follow on the theology of the Commedia—God and 
Creation, Redemption and Justification, Dante and Reform, and 
the Church and the Empire. A letter from Cardinal Manning to 
the editor speaks of Dante as the master poet of the Catholic faith, 
but remarks that, with the exception of Ozanam, he knows of no 
Catholic who in modern times has made a translation or a com- 
ment on his works. This reproach has certainly been removed by 
the labours of Dr. Hettinger and Father Bowden. 

Botta’s Introduction to the Study of Dante is a re-issue of a 
book under a slightly different title, which was first published in 
1865 and appeared in New York in 1867. It well fulfils the 
requirements of such a work, and the analysis of the Divina 
Commedia contains all the comment and ex ions which are 
— to be of use to the general reader. 

e now have complete the beautiful reproductions of Botticelli’s 
illustrations to the Divine Comedy of Dante taken from the 
manuscript formerly at Hamilton Palace, and now in Berlin. 
The facsimiles of the drawings now published contain a 
deal that deserves admiration and study; but, on the whole, 
the impression produced is that the best subjects were selected 
for printing in the two former issues. To the drawings in Berlin 
have been added eight reproductions from the originals by 
Botticelli belonging to the same series, but which are now in the 
Vatican, and formerly were in the collection of Christina, Queen 
of Sweden. In the manuscript in Berlin there are no illustrations 
to the Inferno from Canto 1 to 7, and from 9 to 16—that is to 
say, fifteen are wanting. The drawings in the Vatican belong to 
Cantos 1, 9, and 10, and to those from 12 to 16 of the Inferno, 
so that some cantos remain without illustration ; and there is a 
arma frontispiece, with a section of the Inferno. Descriptive 

rpress of both sets of drawings is now supplied, and re- 
productions are given of the plates in the Landino edition of 1481, 
which, although sometimes more distinct, do not represent them, 
on the whole, so well as those which appeared in the facsimiles 
of early Italian engravings edited by Mr. G. W. Reid in 1884. 


THE CANADIAN PEOPLE.* 


LTHOUGH Professor George Bryce insists, both in his pre- 
face and elsewhere, on the im of writing history so 
as to interest the reader, he has, nevertheless, failed to produce an 
interesting book; his pages are overcrowded with names and 
facts, and his style is deficient in life and vigour. He is at best 
when describing the present condition of the Indian tribes, and 
the period of French colonization and rule. In dealing with pre- 
historic America, with the early voyages, and with the foundation 
of the Cavalier and Puritan colonies, he goes outside his proper 
subject, and, considering how much we have to suffer later on 
from over-compression, we grudge the six pages of this “Short 
History of the Canadian People” that are devoted to Columbus, 
and even murmur at the briefer notice of Magellan's famous expe- 
dition. The War of American Independence is justly treated as 
an epoch of minent importance, for it led to the foundation of 
Upper Canata, the new home of the loyalist refugees, and their 
coming, in spite of the less satisfactory a that quickly 
followed it, decided the political tendencies of the Canadian people. 
At the same time the large influx of settlers of various religions and, 
in many cases, of Republican sympathies, who were attracted by 
the liberal otlers of the Government, constituted an element of weak- 
ness, and during the war of 1812-1814 some traces of. disloyalt 
were discerned among the later immigrants from the Uni 
States. Nevertheless the population, as a whole, was thoroughly 
loyal, “all classes banded together to repel the invader” 
and the Canadian army, though not uniformly successful, did ex- 
cellent service, capt “two entire armies, with their com- 
manding generals.” The close of the oe wars was followed 
by a vast increase in immigration, the period between 1817 
and 1836 saw the foundation “of a real incial existence.” 
The conflict between the “ United Empire” loyalists, the party of 
the Family Compact, and the Radicals in Upper Canada was in- 
tensified in the Lower Province by race jealousy; for, “ while the 
* A Short Hi of the Canadian P By G 
LLD, Professct tn "Manitoba Co ae 
ete fat, London: Sampson Low & Co. 


Assembly was chiefly French-Canadian, in the pee and 
Executive Councils there was a British majority.” the short 
account Professor Bryce gives of the rebellion in the two Pro- 
vinces he with great bitterness of the administration of 
Sir Francis Head, whom he oddly describes as “a late Poor-law 
guardian.” Although Sir Francis, who at the time of his appoint- 
ment as Governor was an assistant Poor-law commissioner, was 
certainly guilty of considerable imprudence, he acted with spirit, 
and the charge of unfair dealing brought against him here, if it 
was to be made at all, should have been supported by some proof. 
The rebellion in Upper Canada, which was really the result of the 
ill-feeling that existed between the Family Compact and the 
Radicals, rather than of any desire for separation from the mother- 
country, broke out on the defeat of the Radicals in 1836. With 
a truer appreciation of the dangerous state of affairs than Sir 
Francis had shown, the Whig Ministry, which had already had 
a tolerably large experience in repression, adopted coercive 
measures with signal success; and, after having enforced the 
restoration of order, wisely proceeded to grant concessions. 
Lord Durham's unfortunate blunder and his irritable temper, 
though they brought some trouble on the Ministry, and cut 
short his own career as Governor, are small matters in the 
eyes of a Canadian in wy Lay with the important service he 
rendered the colony by the famous Report which formed the 
groundwork of the Constitution of 1840. While, however, the 
new Constitution satisfied the requirements of the moment, fresh 
difficulties soon arose; for the Act which established it left the 
relations between the new Governor-General and his Executive 
undetermined, and had been followed by a settlement of the 
representation which was unfair towards both Lower and U 
Canada in turn. The questions of compensation to the loyalists, 
of the Clergy Reserves, of the redemption of seignorial rights 
in Lower Canada, and above all of representation by popula- 
tion, tried the Constitution to the utmost, and it was found 
impossible to form a stable Government under it. Accordingly, 
in 1867, it was set aside in favour of the Federal Union of the 
four provinces of British America, which has placed the relations 
between the Dominion and the Crown on a firmer and broader 
basis. A careful survey is given of the commercial and social 
progress of the Canadian people, and the volume ends with a 
sketch of the t condition of the Dominion, and with some 
remarks on its probable destiny. While pointing out that the 
people generally do not desire independence, which “ would 
bly be but the prelude to annexation” by the United States, 
fessor Bryce holds that where the interests of Canada are at 
stake, as in the case of the Fishery negotiations, she should have 
a direct voice in “ treaty-making.” He believes that this end is 
to be attained by some form of Imperial Federation, but does not 
enter on the practical difficulties that attend any attempt to draw 
up a working scheme of federation. 


BROWNINGISMUS.* 


iggy ase books belong to the very considerable literature of 
Browningismus which the exertions of the Browning Society 
are heaping about the poet (whether as men in the East brick up a 
troublesome visitor or not opinions differ), but no one of them 
(except perhaps the first) is, unless we are mistaken, a direct 
roduction of the Society as such. They also belong to very 

ifferent classes. Against Mr. Thomas Wise’s reprint of Pauline 
nothing or next to nothing can possibly be said, The poem, 
though reprinted in the collected edition in six volumes of Mr, 
Browning’s works, up to, but not including, The Ring and the 
Book, has never, we believe, been republished separately, and 
thus a great many persons who were provided with separate 
or collected editions anterior to that in which it appeared must 
go without it or duplicate a great body of work. Moreover, there 
are some, h not very im t, variants in the two forms 
published by poet hi - Forall which reasons Mr. Wise 
was quite justified in issuing it with Mr. Browning’s consent. He 


reissued in And, therefore, failing the original, 
we are only too to provide ourselves with a good likeness 
of it. It is in this sentiment that the true book-lover finds his 


pleasure, and not in the mere massing together of many volumes 
simply because they are scarce or curious, as persons who are not 
collectors frequently suppose.” Now, if we may, with Mr. Wise’s 
good leave, speak for some “persons,” we should say that this 
is exactly what a true book-lover and a true collector does not 
do, The actual original may be very dear to him, and general] 
is. But, if he be of the true breed, we should say that there 
° yg By Robert Browning. Edited by T. J. Wise. London: 
An Introduction to the Study of Browning. By Arthur Symons. London: 
Cassells. 1887. By 
Introduction to Browning. By Professor H. Corson, Boston (Mass.) ¢ 


Robert ief Poet of the W.G. 
Age. By W.G. Kingsland. London ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| might, however, have been wiser if he not informed * persons 
not collectors” why he has as nearly as possible imitated the form 
of the original edition. “To 7. he says, “and doubtless to 
many of my fellow-members of the Browning og od ape is a 
sentiment attaching to the very form in which a of this 
a first _ which is _ if the same work is 
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nothing he despises more than a sham original—szagliola aping 
marble, graining aping natural wood, leatherette aping 
sound calfskin. But let us not pursue this, which might look 
as if we are angry with Mr. Wise, which is far from being 
the case. On the contrary, we owe him thanks for giving a 
pretty edition of an oe poem. It cannot be said, as has 
sometimes been said not untruly of poets’ maiden efforts, that there 
is “all Browning” in this piece. On the contrary, the scheme 
of the blank verse is distinctly different from, and, on the whole, 
superior to, that into which the poet has later thrown himself 
with such remarkable results. The treatment, however, and not 
a little of the phrasing, are prophetic enough of much that Mr. 
Browning has since produced. But there is nothing of that 
lyrical gift by which some heretics (from whom, if the orthodox 
“ Society man” of Browningism were to meet in a public bath, 
‘he would kilt hers coats and flee as St. John fled Cerinthus) 
think that Mr. Browning will be remembered, and ranked above 
all but five or six English poets, when most of his non-lyrical 
work (with the sacred Ring and Book to ballast it) has been all 
but sunk in the ocean of time. 
Mr. Wise’s book is thus on the whole irreproachable; with Mr. 
Symons we get into more debatable ground, though he, too, has 
had the address to give his volume a solid value by including in 
it some early prefaces which the poet has not given in his re- 
printed work. But why do these excellent Browningites, un- 
consciously no doubt, give themselves such airs? Here was Mr. 
Wise just now telling us that he is a true book-lover, and that 
other persons are, if not exactly extortioners, unjust, adulterers, 
yet not as these collectors. Here is Mr. Symons, who exordizes 
with the words, “I have ever held that the rod with which 
pular fancy invests criticism is properly the rod of divination; a 
Pazel-twig or the discovery of bared treasures, not a birch-rod 
for the castigation of offenders.” We are very glad, indeed, to 
know that Mr. Arthur Symons is not going to birch Mr. Robert 
Browning. But “ divination ” and “ buried treasure,” quotha? 
There are who call themselves critics (though they certainly do 
not lay claim to powers of divination) who modestly hold that the 
had liked Mr. Browning considerably before he told the Britis 
public that it might do so yet, and yet who hardly plume them- 
selves on the intelligence or the labours of Dousterswivel. But 
here also let us not be merciless, let us beware of swishing that 
birch-rod. The greater part of the little book is a sort of running 
commentary on Mr. Browning's work, an advertisement of the 
treasures which, buried or not, are to be found there, and is not 
badly done. Unluckily, Mr. Symons has put his “general charac- 
teristics” in the forefront, and here he is decidedly weakest. He 
says that “the first, and perhaps the final, impression we receive 
of Mr. Browning is that of a great nature, an immense personality.” 
All our desire to be polite to Mr. Symons, who is, we believe, a 
young hand, and from whom we have seen some not unpromising 
work elsewhere, cannot prevent us from echoing that rude but 
excellent man, Mr. Burchell. Fudge! good Mr. Symons, fudge ! 
“ Tmmense personality” is fudge ; and “ great nature ” is not much 
better. In one sense, all very accomplished artists of considerable 
range (or even of narrow range sometimes) are great natures ; 
Mr. Browning no more and no less than the rest. But in the 
sense in which we call men by such names (we don’t ourselves 
call anybody an immense personality, which reminds us rather 
of a “mammoth comique,” or some kind of new potato), Mr. 
Browning is by no means a great nature in the sense in which 
Shakspeare, Dante, Goethe, even Hugo, are such. He is a true 
t and an exceedingly clever man, intensely of his time. And 
Kia time being one which has a great variety of interests, he 
has a great variety of interests too. He seldom talks nonsense 
on any one of them; he sometimes talks admirable poetry on 
some. To say that “in richness of nature, in scope and penetra- 
tion of mind and vision, in all the potentialities of poetry he is 
second to S alone,” is one of those wild exaggerations 
which can hardly be met otherwise than by a shrug of the 
shoulders, Mr. Symons does not know his nineteenth century, or 
his sixteenth either. A little lower we read that “ Mr. Browning's 
works are not a collection of poems, they are a literature.” And 
Mr. Symons is writing about the man who himself wrote “Cleon”! 
Let him take that admirable poem, read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest it, and see if his ideas about “literature” are not a little 
altered. But we need not go any further in discussing a strain of 
hyperbole which can hardly be discussed without saying things 
apparently disobliging to Mr. Browning himself, than which no- 
thing is further from our wishes, That is the curse of this 
kind of uncritical eulogy. Let us only say this:—God has made 
Mr, Browning a very great poet, but the Browning Society persons 
ogg type of Mr. Symons have sought out many inventions about 


Compared, however, to Professor Hiram Corson, of Cornell 
University, Mr. Symons is a Longinus, doubled with a Sainte- 
Beuve. The English critical novice has at least the excuse of all 
generous youthful admirers of distinguished persons; the American 
Professor is, we suppose, a mature person who has, or ought to 
have, a wide comparative knowledge of literature and a balanced 
habit of literary judgment, It is our custom to seek good in 
everything, and for our part since opening this volume we have 
been humming a little hymn— 

: I thank the goodness and the grace 
That on my birth have smiled, 


There is, according to this gasping one, a “ spiritual ebb and flow” 
in English from Chaucer to Browning. “ Literature in its most 
restricted art sense is an expression ‘in letters of the life of the 
spirit of man co-operating with the intellect,” a phrase which is 
as nearly nonsense as anything we ever read. As an example to 
help us out of this, the Professor tells us that Spinoza’s Ethics do 
not properly belong to literature ; as to which all we have to say 


on :— 

(By the “ spiritual” I would be understood to mean the whole domain 
of the emotional, the susceptible or impressible, the sympathetic, the 
intuitive; in short, that mysterious something in the constitution of 
man by and through which he holds relationship with the essential spirit 
of things, as opposed to the phenomenal of which the senses take cog- 
nizance. 

The as literature is sometimes extended in meaning (and it may be 
so extended), to include all that has been committed to letters, on all 
subjects. There is no objection to such extension in ordinary speech, no 
more than there is to that of the signification of the word “ beauty ” to 
what is purely abstract. We speak, for example, of the beauty of a 
mathematical demonstration ; but beauty, in its strictest sense, is that 
which appeals to the spiritual nature, and must, therefore, be concrete, 
personal, not abstract. 

It will be seen from this that, according to this extraordinary 
Professor, the emotions have nothing to do with the senses, and 
beauty nothing to do with phenomena. After this bosh (we must be 
pardoned some plain speaking) Professor Corson surveys poetic man 
from Chaucer to Tennyson to show the ebb and flow. The best 
and the worst thing to be said for him is that he is apparently so 
diffident of his own opinion that he is always quoting other 
people’s. That the present Laureate’s poetry has “ institutional 
features” appears, however, to be an original discovery of Mr. 
Corson’s. It is also “the highest sublimation of scepticism.” 
However, it is lucky that “the highest spiritual tide has been 


and Spensers, and Miltons being quite catawampously chawed up 
by this uncommon springtide of institutional features. We really 
do not know whether it is fair to inflict any more of Professor 
Corson on the reader. Suffice it to say that, it any one will imagine 
a weak aftergrowth of Boston Transcendentalism applied to the 
— of poetical criticism, he will have not a bad idea of the 
Jornell critic. There are nearly three hundred pages of him ; but, 
luckily, at least half are filled with extracts, and, much as we 
have always rejoiced in Mr. Browning, we never felt his charm 
quite so much as after reading Professor Corson (the Professor can 
t a good review quotation out of that). “ Oh, what a great poet 
r. Browning is!” we have been exclaiming rapturously, not 
while we read Professor Corson (we said something else then), but 
after reading him; for, after all, your dull or extravagant critic is 
your only shoe-horn to draw on your exquisite maker. Keats's 
receipt of peppering his tongue before drinking claret was a foolish 
and clumsy conceit compared with the quite Heliogabalian lux 
of reading, say, six pages of Professor Corson carefully and reli- 
giously, and then with a hurry and a slight commination plunging 
into “ Porphyria’s Lover” or the sixth section of “ James Lee. 
Blessed be Professor Corson of Cornell after all ! 
Something of the same note is struck, though not quite so 
ponderously or foolishly, in Mr. Kingsland’s Robert Browning, 
Chief Poet of the Age. Here we have the same uncritical flux of 
epithets, and the same obvious confusion of merits and defects ; 
of merits proper to poetry, and merits which are, if not exactly 
antipathetic to poetry, certainly not proper to it. “‘ The greatest 
poet that has appeared among us since Shakspeare,” “ the most 
catholic, large-hearted, and tolerant mind of the nineteenth 
century.” Phrases like these speak only too clearly the condition 
of the mind that entertains and shapes them, so that we are not 
surprised when Mr. Kingsland, most properly complaining that 
some of Mr. Browning's admirers seem to forget his poetical merits 
altogether, complains, also, that, with “a very little patience,” 
with “a second or third reading,” Mr. Browning's poetry would 
have been recognized. Of course this gives up. the battle. For, 
whatever may be the case with philosophy, or science, or anything 
else, poetry that is not seen at the first reading to be poetry is not 
poetry at all. Now we say that when Mr. Browning is poetical, 
which he is very often indeed, you don’t want a second, much less 
a third, reading to see it. And, accordingly, when Mr. Kingsland, 
crumbling a dish of Browningese milk for babes, very sensibly 
recommends the shorter and easier poems to beginners, we are 
again not in the least surprised that he does not so much as men- 
tion (unless we have been extraordinarily unlucky in missing the 
reference) the best thing Mr. Browning has ever done, one of the 
half-dozen best poems of this century, and one of the score or so 
of best poems in the language, “ The Last Ride Together.” 


A LIFE OF LINNZUS.* 


1 HE author of these volumes has done all she can to prevent 
them from being taken. seriously by the reviewers, and we 
have seldom seen a book which lay more’ open to the attacks of 
indifference or malevolence. . It is, in fact, neither more nor less 
than a new .biography of the great Swedish naturalist. Now 
there can be no doubt that a good Life of Linneus would be wel- 
come. - There has been no original memoir of him since the pub- 


And made me not of Yankee race, 
Nor yet a Cornell child, 


| Mrs. Florence Caddy. 2 vols. 


* Through the Fields with Linniwus : a Chapter in Swedish History. By 
London : Longmans & Co, 


is that we sincerely hope he has never read them. Then he goes 
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jication of Pulteney’s Life in 1805, and subsequent compilers 
have mainly used the facts put together by that biographer and 
by Stoever ten years earlier. The autobiographical materials col- 
jected by Sir James F. Smith were unknown alike to Stoever and 
to Pulteney, and no one will question that there is room for a new 
Life of Linneus, dealing with the somewhat copious data which 
have come to light within the last eighty years. e hasty reader 
may, however, be well excused for doubting whether any good 
ing is likely to come out of a book which is entitled Through 
the Fields with Linneus, and which opens with an exasperatinyly 
comic account of arriving at the station of Rishult, where 
Linneus was born. We are apt to take it for granted that such 
a Life is a mere piece of book-making, a vapid and ignorant com- 
ilation at second hand. But this would be an injustice. Mrs. 
Pay has given herself no small trouble to examine and collate 
documents, and to make her Life of Linnzus a fresh and exhaustive 
one, She really takes far too modest a position. She says of her 
book, “ I wish it may be thought a pleasant yarn about Linnzus.” 
Now, a “ pleasant yarn” might have been spun without laborious 
yisits to Sweden, minute examination of Linnzus’s notebooks, 
| study of difficult documents in German, in Swedish, in 
Eto. Mrs. Caddy is likely to lose the credit she seems to deserve 
for genuine research through a vain desire to secure a catchpenny 
popularity. We wish she could have been restrained from stuif 
about “ The Fair Flower of Falun,” and from chapters such as 
that entitled “ Tne Fat of the Land.” She had a beautiful subject, 
she seems to have the equipment necessary for its treatment, but she 
has produced a book which is spoiled by its sheer want of 
judgment. 

Those who do not mind having their biography watered down 
with long accounts of what the author had to eat on her wander- 
ings, long quotations of favourite pieces from Mrs. Hemans, 

Frederic Harrison, Shakspeare, and The Heart of Mid- 
lothian, bad jokes about the sound of good Swedish words 
(such as “ The Swedish post-boxes amuse strangers now with 
their inscription ‘ Tommes niista gang,’ which we familiarize 
into ‘ Tommie’s next go’”), bad spurts of what used to be called 
“ word-painting ” in the presence of lakes and mountains, will find 
@ great deal of sound information in Mrs. Caddy’s pages. If 
they read her book in company with some serious contribution 
to the history of science—if, for instance, they make Carus’ 
Geschichte der Zoologie their bread and Mrs. Caddy their jam, 
they may arrive at a more complete understanding of Linnzus 
than if, let us say, they pal their Carus unadorned. It is 
also to be mentioned in Mrs. Caddy’s favour that she has taken 

ins to comprehend what sort of yy Rye scientific Sweden 
it was from which Linnzeus sprang, and that we are not presented 
to him in her pages disen from all his intellectual atmo- 
sphere, but with some slight background of such predecessors as 
Celsius and Rudbeck. While, however, we are ready to admit 
merit in Mrs. Caddy’s book, we are bound to say that its artless- 
ness and its lack of judgment are not its only faults. The last 
of the naturalist’s life are hurried over as though the 
i her had suddenly grown tired of her subject, and we find 
no use made of that t of suggestion, Linnzeus’s own 
summary of his character and attainments, We hesitate to 
believe that the famous Linnaei lycka, fortjenster och ryktbarhet is 
nowhere mentioned in these volumes; but we have searched for 
ttin vain, and it is certainly not used where it would be natural 
to quote it, in the last chapter of the Life. This document is 
perhaps the fullest and clearest existing expression of Linnzus’s 
roseate optimism, with its— 

God hath so led me, that what I desired and could not attain has been 
and honourable service, yea! that which 

ven me 
in all the world I most desired ; ids 

He hath lifted me up among the mecenates scientiarum, yea! among 
the princes of the kingdom, and into the King’s house ; 

e hath lent me the largest herbarium in the world, my best delight. 

He hath honoured me with the honorary title of arkiater, with the star 
a, the shield of a nobleman, and with a name in the world 


We can hardly understand how a writer of Linnaus's life could 
voluntarily deprive herself of this most curious document. In 
the same way, always guarding ourselves by saying that Mrs. 
Caddy has no index, and that her volumes are very difficult to 
examine exhaustively, we must express surprise that we find no 
mention in her book of Agardh’s Areminne éfver arkiatern Carl 
von Linné, printed in 1826, among the official publications of the 
Swedish Academy. In many respects that work is the best 
sketch of the life of Linnwus yet given to the world. But no 
really satisfactory picture of him has yet been painted in litera- 
ture, and, in spite of much that is praiseworthy, we are sorry to 
say that Mrs. Caddy —chiefly, we think, for want of taste—has left 
the field as empty as it was before. 


MAGIC AND MYSTICISM.* 

HIS book is in much the same position 
the Dictionary of the French Academy. It does not 
fold the mysteries of magic; it is not Albert 
Waite; nor is it, properly speaking, a digest of the writings 


Diges of the Writings of Eliphas Lévi. 
By 


Albert Edward Waite. 


of Eliphas Lévi. Mr. has been to 
translate a large number of passages from the four or five 
abstruse books written by Lévi, and to arrange them Aad 
headings. The result is unsatisfactory, and, save to those who 
are acquainted with the originals, eminently misleading. Eliphas 
Lévi—his real name was Alphonse Louis Constant—was a re- 
markable man. He was in minor orders of the Church of Rome, 
but was prevented by conscientious scruples from taking the final 
vows. His studies in Hebrew led him to attempt to unravel the 
mysteries of the Cabbala, and at an early age he became a thorough- 
going mystic. He was not a modest person. He claimed to have 
“o without difficulty every door of the ancient sanctuaries 
where absolute truth seemed to slumber”; to have discovered the 
Philosopher's Stone, the quadrature of the circle, the universal 
medicine, and the transmutation of metals—in short, to have 
become “the master of the absolute.” But his most distinguished 
practical achievement was the calling up of the spirit of Apollonius 
of Tyana, which “ceremonial evocation,” to use Mr. Waite’s 
rotund phrase, was performed in this unbelieving London in 1853. 
Desbarolles, the chiromancist, engraved Constant’s hand in his 
Mystéres de la Main, and satisfactorily deduced from its lines that 
he was born to be a mystic, a conclusion which might easily have 
been reached without the aid of chiromancy. 

Whether or not it be true that all men are more or less mad, it 
is undoubtedly true that the modern cabbalists are the maddest of 
mankind. Magic and its developments have not now the reasons 
of being that they once had. In the middle ages they were 
concrete thin he alchemist mixed nameless messes in his 
crucibles with a fixed practical object, the making of gold by 
chemical means. The magician uttered shibboleths and exhorta- 
tions in the belief, sincere or not according to the severity of his 
madness or the method of his roguery, that he could call up 
noisome spirits in tangible form. Now, say the theosophical 
cabbalists, all these things are an allegory ; magic is an abstrac- 
tion, and is not an end, but the means to an end. The teachin 
of the modern commentators is that the great wlwminati of old 
are not to be taken literally, and that when they wrote of the 
gross things of the mundane world they were only veiling the 
sacred mysteries of the occult from the scofis of the unregenerate. 
Yet, when adepts disagree, the modest aspirant finds himself some- 
what perplexed. Dr. Hartmann, who is perhaps better known as 
a Theosophist of a very transcendental cast than as an alchemist, 
says that he has made gold from the recipes of Paracelsus—that 
is to say, that he has discovered the Philosopher's Stone. Eliphas 
Lévi, by far the more finished mystic, declares that the lapis philo- 
sophorum is merely “the true certitude which human prudence 
assures to conscientious researches and to honest doubt.” But to 
attempt to explain the aberrations of alchemists by that metaphy- 
sical glorification of the intangible which the Theosophists have 
made fashionable will not do. The followers of the new philo- 
sophy are so childlike and bland that they scarcely notice their own 
contradictions. Elsewhere in his works Lévi asserts that Nicholas 
Flamel and Raymond Lully acquired immense riches by the suc- 
cessful pursuit of that Philosopher's Stone which he had before 
asserted to have no material existence. Moreover, it is very 
well known that Flamel grew rich by fraudulently converting to 
his own use valuables that had been committed to his charge by 
confiding persons; that he pretended to have discovered how to 
transmute metals merely to shield himself from too curious in- 
vestigations, and that he bribed the officer of the law who was 
instructed to inquire into his sudden rise from poverty to wealth. 

Of M. Eliphas Lévi's voluminous contributions to the literature 
of occultism, his two most lucid and least contradictory books 
are L’ Histoire de la Magie and Le Dogme et Rituel de la Haute 
Magie. From these sources Mr. Waite has extracted the few 
really sane passages this book contains. We have in English no 
history of magic so well done as Lévi’s. It contains a mass of 
curious matter, which, by dint of considerable applicatiun, may be 
fairly comprehended ; the Dogme et Rituel is even more under- 
standable, since it deals mainly in descriptions of tingible things. 
But when Lévi soars away into sublime disquisitions upon the 
“astral body,” the “sidereal world,” “magnetized electricity,” 
and the rest of the shibboleths which do make their home 
in Covent Garden, one becomes painfully conscious of one’s 
intellectual limitations. Yet occult philosophy, according to 
Eliphas Lévi, ought, after all, to be a very simple matter, since it 
all resolves itself into this—that everything issues from the 
Cabbala, and that a great number of very common things would 
be found, could we but read their true inwardness, to be sublime 
hermetic manifestations. M. Constant professes himself able to 
throw some new and startling lights upon history and upon the 
genesis of things. Thus, he has discovered that Julian the 
Apostate was an tdluminé and a very respectable person, who 
perished because he loved sonorous syllables too well. This is 
very interesting ; but students of French literature will be still 
more in to learn that the Roman de la Rose is “a revelation 
of the mysteries of occultism as learned as that of Apuleius,” and 
that it and the Divine Comedy “are the two opposite sides of 
the same achievement.” Weare not quite sure lor much this 
sentence owes to the genius of its translator ; but for an initiate it 
is quite a creditable etfort. Equally surprising is it to find that 
Faust also “has issued from the doctrines of the Sohar”; for 
Goethe had studied the Cabbala. The causation is here not very 
clear; but why should the sublime truths of “the most perfect 
and beautiful thing which can be attained to by human under- 
standing” appear clear to scoffers and the uninitiate? Among 
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other things not generally known, tobacco is, it seems, “a dan- 

us auxiliary of stupefying philtres”; and the hardened smoker 
is already partially enchanted. Eliphas Lévi was never happy 
unless he was wrapping up a paradox in an epigram; and some of 
these scintillations of the astral light are so deeply fraught with 
occult meaning that it would be uncharitable to regard them as 
insane. The aphorism that “the truly wise cannot lie” might 
almost have been taken from some Jesuit manual of the sixteenth 
century; but it is a good working motto for a magician. 

It is easy to understand why this useful axiom should have been 
invented when we turn to the works of this daring man and make 
a few comparisons. No occultist was ever more uncertain about 
the details of his beliefs, and he contradicts himself as frequently as 
if he were a Radical politician. This contradictoriness obvious) 
resulted in large measure from his desperate efforts to stand wi 
with Rome the while he served his Cabbalistic Mammon. The 
matter is not of sufficient moment to.be further noticed here; but 
to “hermetic philosophers” it is of sufficiently grave import to 
justify Mr, Waite in pointing out some of the more unaccountable 
discrepancies, and in respectfully telling the Master that he really 
ought to have known better. Since the advent of Mme. Blavatsky 
we have heard a great deal about the Astral this and the Astral 
that; but nobody has any clear idea what these starry somethings 
really are. But Eliphas Lévi in the plenitude of his foresight 
knew ; and it appears that the Astral light is nothing less than the 
recording angel's ledger, “in which are preserved the impressions 
of every Logos, that is, every action and every form. It is in this 
light that the forms of those no longer on earth are evoked. When 
summoned by an illuminated reason their forms are harmoniously 
manifested.” How a light can be a book is no doubt explained in 
ancient writings of which the initiate have the key; perhaps the 
Sohar, or, may be, the Clavicle of Solomon, would help. Eliphas 
Lévi is so wondrously learned in ghosts, * astral bodies,” vampires, 
and such like, that it is amazing that the world, so many years 
after the publication of his inspirations, should still be discussing 
the AB § of ghostol The whole of the mystery is here de- 
scribed and cleared up in the most satisfactory manner possible. 
The ultimate fate of ghosts, it seems, is to be first sucked up by the 
stars,and thereafter to be devoured in detail by the vices (enclosed in 
aaa forms) which they most affected while yet they walked 

e 

When he gets upon solid ground M. Constant is less amusing 
but more instructive. He gives a very lucid account of the tools 
and implements commonly used in ceremonial magic, and seems 
to be prodigiously well informed upon the proceedings at the 
Magician’s Sabbath, and the worship of the Goat of Mendes. 
This worship of Baphomet was one of the fearsome accusations 
which brought about the dissolution of the Order of Knights 
Templars; but it was as well founded as that other accusation 
that the Templars were in the habit of sitting upon the Cross, as a 
token of their contempt for it. The explanations of these things 
are well known to the learned, But Eliphas Lévi, or rather his 
editor and translator, does not waste much space upon magic, 
black or white. Incomprehensible speculations about nothing 
have a greater charm for them, We are grateful to Mr. Waite 
for pgp | the account of how Lévi, in a lone chamber in 
London, called up the spirit of Apollonius of Tyana. This very 
creepy composition is written in quite the finest manner of the 
late Lord Lytton when he was discoursing upon the occult. It is 
not encouraging to learn that the magician was somewhat dis- 
appointed in the appearance of the sage, who was lean, melan- 
choly, and beardless, and wrapped in a greyish-white winding-sheet. 
Still, Apollonius must have presented the saner appearance of the 
two; since Lévi was vested in a long white gaberdine, and wore 
upon his head a chaplet of vervain leaves entwined about a golden 

in. In one hand he held a new sword, and in the other the 
magical Ritual. It is a sad pity the adept was not at liberty to 
tell the name of the lady, “ of a most exalted grade of initiation,” 
in whose house all this took place. The most we know is that 
she was a friend of the author of .4 Strange Story. 

The study of occultism is not without its charms; and, when 
an author has anything to-say about magic and magicians, abou’ 
alchemy or astrology, or any other black art, properly so called, 
he is justified in describing his book as a contribution to the 
literature of occultism. But the ravings of “ illuminated” per- 
sons who have gone mad upon a diet of tetragrams, penta- 
grams, and pantacles soon pall, and the student turns joyously 
to the folios of the olden gropers after the Philosopher's Stone. 
There he finds a treasure of delightful literature, in which 
amusement is artfully blended with instruction, and where moral 
maxims are scattered about the which teach you how to 
subject your enemies to a horrible death. The old magicians 
in their are equal to any emergency. They will tell you 
how to raise the devil, and compel him to enrich you with hidden 
treasures; how to bring the reluctant fair to your arms; how to 
cast your own nativity ; or, if you trouble about none of these 

ings, and incline to lighter sports, they will give you a recipe 
for charming fish out of the water, or enable you to dream that 
you are in whatever you may deem to be the right paradise. 

ith speculations about the why and the wherefore of thi 
they will not trouble you. ‘They prefer to dilate upon 
wonders of black magic, and to gloat over the one hundred thou- 
sand pounds’ weight of fine gold which a friend of Raymond 
Lully’s made by alchemical means. These musty tomes, full of 
significant circles and magic tri of red dragons and black 


drawings of the essential implements for evoking spirits, have 
a pleasant flavour of romance. The quaint Latinity and the odd 
— of tongues in which the conjurations are written are as 
ne in their way as anything that ever was printed in a folio, 
But it is needful to beware of the endless volumes of modern 
ravings about the so-called occult ; for that way madness lies, 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS.* 


wrt is a “ Camelot Classic”? The question sounds like 
aconundrum. But itis not one, It is only the result of 
a genuine desire for information. So far as we can see, it may be 
answered in a dozen ways. As thus—a “ Camelot Classic” ma 
be the work of De Quincey, or Sir Thomas Browne, or Thoreau, 
Or, as thus—a “ Camelot Classic” may mean no more than a 
new edition—* with an Introduction by William Sharp ”—of 
the late Allan Cunningham's Great English Painters. Or, as 
thus—if we are to take the present reprint of Mr. G. T. Ferris’s 
Great Composers a3 a typical example, a “ Camelot Classic” is 
something (written in choice but flatulent American) ill-informed, 
ill-considered, ill-printed, ill-spelt, and not corrected for the press 
at all. Variety is ing, of course ; and when Lord Steyne Fined 
with the King, he and his Majesty partook, with an appetite, of 
boiled mutton and turnips. But boiled mutton and turnips are 
wholesome food, and Mr. Ferris’s Great Composers is stuff to profit’ 
nobody. The author writes with enthusiasm and a cocksureness 
which is meritorious in its way; he has most of the resources of 
the American language at his fingers’ ends; he is not ashamed to 
contradict himself; whenever he is at a loss for an expression, 
he can be bald or turgid or both at once with the greatest 
of his race; in fine, he has many excellent qualities. But 
he was hardly the man to paint the portraits of such 
artists as Palestrina, Scarlatti, Purcell, John Sebastian 
Mozart, Haydn, Gluck (spelt, in the appendix at least, with 
a dizresis over the u), Beethoven, Berlioz, Spontini, Meyerbeer, 
Schubert, Weber, Chopin, Verdi, Gounod; and to decline upon 
his prose from that of De Quincey, and Byron, and Landor, and 
Swift, and Browne, and Malory, and Leigh Hunt, and his pre- 
decessors in the series is an experience calculated to give the 
reader no great idea of the capacity of the editors of the “Camelot 
bi hy, that of Bach, is delightfull 

is first biography, that o: , is deli inadequate ; 
it contains, however, the pleasant statement that “ Handel may be 
considered an independent and parallel growth,” and the inde- 
pendent, free, and suggestive remark that within certain limits 
(not worth were ty subject’s hopes, and energies, and wishes, 
were “ focalized.” the “ Handel” article are quotations and 
original work that remind the reader of a famous chapter in 
George de Barnewell—the chapter beginning “’T was noonday in 
Chepe”; it is gravely recorded that on the production of 
Messiah “ years of misconception, neglect, and riv: were swept 
out of mind in the intoxicating delight of that night's success ” ; 
while a famous forgery from the Somerset House Gazette—the 
account of the meeting at er Hardcastle’s, in Paper 
Buildings, of Handel, Pepusch, Colley Cibber, and Arne—is quoted 
as an authentic document. Mr. Ferris’s “Gluck” is perhaps the 
best thing in the book, but even here we read of “a people groan- 
ing under long centuries of accumulated wrong in whose 
imbruted hearts,” &. Of Haydn it is noted, among other 
memorabilia, that “he must have been little less than a 
Briareus ”; also that, at the moment of his death “the baleful 
star of Napoleon shot its disturbing influences throughout Europe,” 
while “the roar of his cannon shook the established order of 
things with the echoes of what was to come.” How this consum- 
mation could be achieved, how any order of things could be 
shaken by echoes of any sort ly these, “ more Irish and 
less nice” than the common run, of things to be—the perfervid 
quality of our author’s genius does not permit him to explain. He 
hurries forward on his eloquent a tell us that Mozart was 
no weakling of genius, but a person almost impeccable; to say no 
word for the nobility and strength of character of Mozart's 
father; and to note, in a strain of the purest originality, that 
Mozart’s “ splendid genius, insatiable and tireless, broke down his 
body, like a sword wearing out its scabbard.” In his account of 
Beethoven he quotes, with entire approval, the “great writer” 
who likens the Erowa to “an attempt . .. . to represent in 
music , . . . What M. Thiers has done in words and Paul 
Delaroche in painting.” On the next he remarks of Fidelio 
that it demands “ but little alliance” (“ little alliance” is good !) 
“with the artistic claptrap of startling scenery and histrionic ex- 
travagance.” The observation is just; but it is a little perplexing 
to find the author, some distance further on, swallowing the Wag- 
nerian theory at a gulp, and praising that master’s work for its 
dependence on the very elements whose absence refreshes him 
so greatly in Beethoven, especially as, in his notice of Meyerbeer, 
he returns to his first view of things, and censures the scenic 
inventions of Robert and Les Huguenots with a vivacity that, at 
first glance, might almost be mistaken for an effort of real critical 
independence and real esthetic insight. Of course the inference 
is that Wagner may steal a horse while Meyerbeer may not look 


* The Great Composers— German, and Italian. By George T. 


hens, embellished with portraits of the demoniacal hiearchy and 


French, 
Ferris. Edited, with an Introduction, by Mr. William Sharp. “Camelot — 
Classics.” Walter Scott. 1887. 
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student is left to explain the fact 


a hedge; and the puzzled 
og he may. It is more eye ay and less bewildering, 
to consider, with Mr. Ferris, that the great reason why the 
Beethoven of the Erotica admired the Bonaparte of 1804 was 
that “both the soldier and musician were made of that sturdy 
stuff which would and did defy the world”; and to speculate as 
to why he should describe Schubert's charming “ serenade ” as “a 
tone-poem, which embodies the most delicate dream of passion and 
that the heart of man ever conceived.” That, on 
p- 293 he should state that Meyerbeer’s “command of colour 
in tone-painting and power of dramatic suggestion have rarely 
been equalled and never sv and, on p. 295, that the 
game composer expressed his i in music “with such vigour, 
,and warmth of colour as cannot easily be ~~ ren is, 
ps, the fault of the American tongue as well as of a certain 
iness of mind on the part of the writer. But the bold step of 
conveying what reads uncommonly like the exordium of Mr. 
Dannreuther’s “ Berlioz” in the Dictionary of Music to the pages 
of Great Composers, without so much as a single pair of inverted 


commas to show that it is not original matter, is not so easily 


— nor so susceptible of pardon. 

ere is plenty more to quote, if our space did but permit ; for 
of such strange material is the newest development of the 
“Camelot Classics” composed. It remains to add that the book 
is printed as it deserves. The vulgarisms “ Mdme.” and “ Mdlle.” 
for “Mme.” and “Mile.” are consistently retained throughout. 
On p. 311 we are introduced to a new writer in the person of one 
“Blaze de Bussey”; on p. 244 we read that the libretto of 
Cherubino’s ska was “taken from a romance of Faiblas ” 
(sic); on p. 245 it is suggested that something stirring would have 
hap “if the tragic genius of Pasta have been united 
with the voice of a Catalania.” These are pupens enough in 
their way ; but there are plenty more where they came from, and 
to amateurs of the ile Mr, Ferriss book may be cordially 
recommended. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


DE LANESSAN, if he were in the English Parliament, 
e would probably be a —— advocate of Imperial Federa- 
. Bei deputy, he is in putting before 
French readers of books and newspapers his views on French 
colonial expansion. We noticed not long ago a fat book by him 
on the French colonies proper. He has now followed it up by a 
thinner but more detailed one on the quasi-colony of Tunis (1). 
Opinions differ as to the wisdom of permitting France to become 
possessed—not to speak mealy-mou y—of that territory, but 
what is done is done. M. de Lanessan’s account of the agricul- 
tural and other capacities of the district is minute and not un- 
interesting. He is greatly disturbed both by the heavy inci- 
dence of local and other taxation and by the prevalence of 
usurious money-lending. As for the latter, it always has been, 
and always will be, the curse of small holdings in land when once 
the simplest state of society is passed. As for the first, M. de 
advocating a “bounty on colonization,” the popularity 
of which with the French taxpayer may be doubted nearly as 
Th oa (making lives of li has become 
@ practice o ing lives of living persons has now 

#0 common that it is probably vain to Scho any objection to it. 
But it has often been exercised upon much less respectable per- 
sons than M. Jules Simon (2), and in a much less tolerable 
fashion than by M. Léon Séché. Although M. Simon appears 
not to have escaped that mysterious law which has ordained 
that not one man of action of really the first class should be born 
in France since the Revolution, he is free from many of the draw- 
backs which have disabled his fellows of the century. Neither 
personally disreputable, nor inconsistent, nor extravagant, nor 
over-sentimental, nor a mere strategist of politics like Thiers, nor 
@ mere Dryasdust of politics like Guizot, he seems to have wanted 
but one thing—strength. If his bridge of statesmanship had been 
stronger, his tale of acts and deeds would have been very consider- 
ahiy foo, , and France would stand far higher than she does. 

But euch as they are, his merits are merits, and deserve record. 
Uorra’s Bataille de Sedan(3) is of a class of book which is 
tather unsatisfactory. It contains an elaborate defence of the 
conduct of General de Wimpffen, based on the General’s own 
Papers, but worked up and presented by the editor or author, 
whichever he is to be called. In such books there is always a 
certain want of solidity; the reader never knows exactly what is 
evidence and what is merely the speech of counsel. This is par- 
ticularly awkward, because the book is a violent attack on 
Marshal MacMahon—an attack so violent and so evidently one- 
sided that it is hardly possible to criticize it without hearing 
evidence and counsel on the other side, In the meanwhile we 
have only to say that M. Corra would have perhaps done more 
wisely if he had written less theatrically, and had attributed 
fewer noble speeches and noble sentiments to his hero. We 
might have been allowed, for instance, to take for that 
the General was “ filled with patriotic anguishes” when hs came 

to the army and found it, as he thought, in bad order. 


(1) La Tunisie, Par J. L. de Lanessan. Paris: Alcan, 
(2) Jules Simon. Par Léon Séché. Paris: Dupret. 
(3) La bataille de Sedan. Par Emile Corra. Paris: Ollendorff. 


M. de Vogiié’s (4) capital studies on the Russian novel have made 
his name familiar to many English readers, who will not regret 
making further acquaintance with him in this volume. The sub- 
jects of the essa 9g Mariette-Bey to Cortez, from Geneva 
to Prague ; it is rdly necessary to say that the Viscount 
does not forget his beloved Russia. M. de Vogiié is not exactly 
what is called a popular writer; but he is none the worse for that, 
and his solid and straightforward, but neither heavy nor mono- 
tonous, fashion of writing is, to our taste, far preferable to the 
Jioriture of various kinds which seem to attract most readers and 
some critics nowada 

The four Sapling boske (5) before us are all well chosen in point 
of subject—which is the principal thing. In point of execution 
Mr. ne seem to us better than his practice, He 
disclaims all intention of giving students help except such as they 
cannot easily obtain for themselves. Bene! in fact optime! But 
if so, why translate “ vient d’entrer,” “ qu’y a-t-il,” “ des affaires,” 
“Alafois”? M. Joél’s cento from L’histoire de ma vie is capital, 
and though he, too, translates more than he need, we note with 
great pleasure that he has broken, and deliberately broken, through 
a pestilent habit of nearly all French-master editors of French 
books for English schoolboys—the habit of emptying sacksful of 
secondhand etymologies into the notes. Mr. Huntington's notes 
to Cinna are very good; his introduction is a little patchy and 
secondhand. No one can be justified in putting down as a fact 
the certainly hypothetical and, in our judgment, wildly improbable 
and unhistorioal theory that miracle-plays “ owed their origin to 
the curiosity manifested by the people on the return the 
pilgrims from the Holy Land.” 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS, 


first the new edi the 
fourteenth, of Hook’s Church Dictionary (Murray, 1887). 
No book could have gone through so many editions and have 
become so widely appreciated without having well deserved its 
reputation. First appearing in 1842, it was the outcome of “the 
great want felt by its author in the management of his parish of 
some book of reference for the laity as well as for the clergy, u 

the leading facts of the history, the economy, and constitu 

of the Church.” Those who were privil to know Dr, Hook 
nee who witnessed the result of the great and untiring 

bours which occupied his life at Leeds, and who can thankfull 

remember how t was the influence of that holy and self. 
denying life, will welcome the new edition of a book which is 
even a better monument to his memory than his Lives of the 
Archbishops. The revision has been conducted with the utmost 


with those subjects,” and “to information much of which is not 
readily accessible,” “ preferable [we are quoting from the preface] 
to occupying a large ion of it with details which can be 
easily referred to elsewhere.” 

The Biblical Illustrator, by the Rev. (Nisbet 
& Co,), an exegetical commentary on the of the New 
Testament, has already, we believe, been received with consider- 
able approval. We are not inclined to =< lightly of a work 
so admirable in its intention and devotional in its character; but 
we may venture to suggest that frequent quotations from the 


writings of the late Henry Ward will not recommend the 
work to the more reverent students of Scripture, for whom it is 
principally intended. 


A melancholy interest attaches to Favilla: Tales, Essays, and 
Poems, by the late Rev. Thomas J. Corr, sometime curate of 
St. Magdalene Church, Belfast (K Paul, Trench, & Co., 1887 
A man of great promise, kindly and intelligent, loved by his 
and regretted by his friends, Mr, Corr died all too soon for 
literary reputation, and the title Favilla, “ the still glowing ashes 
of the dead,” which has been chosen for his humous volume 
becomes an appropriate one. If there is nothing very remarkable 
in the work ughout, we feel we are in the company of one 
who deserves to be remembered, and who, a true-hearted 
Christian gentleman, would, if his life had been prolengys, have 
eee ans greater mark. Shortly before his death 

wrote—and the touching words may well be recorded— 
Oh make my closing days serene and grand 


And as the t grows dimmer, guide my hand 
To work and worthy Thee. 


As for th: I only plead with 
“| did not think the time ape brief.” 
Principles of Art, by John ©. Van Dyke (New York: 


(4) Souvenirs et visions. Par le Vicomte M. de Vogiié. Paris: Plon. 
Par Scribe. La canne de jonc, Par 
A. de Vigny. ae the Rev. H. Bull. Cambridge University “ 


L’enfance de and. By E. Jotl. Corneille’s Cinna, By 
Huntington. 
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| care, while the judicious impartiality with which the editors have tf 
| treated matters on which opinion is still divided deserves our i 
warmest acknowledgment. The Dictionary of Religion: an f 
Encyclopedia of Christian and other Doctrines, §c. (Cassell, 1887), 

: occupies to some extent the same ground as does Hook's Church ] 

: Dictionary. We think the eee Religion would have 
been a more valuable addition to the Churchman’s library if it _ 
had been carefully limited to “the known religions of the ancient 
| and modern world, and the topics and the persons connected 
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Triibner & Co.), is an endeavour, and not an entirely unsuccessful 
one, to present a comprehensive summary of the leading principles 
of art from the very earliest ages to the present time, from “the 
Primitive Man of Geology,” from “the Reindeer period, and the 
epoch of Polished Stone,” to the work of Meissonier, Millet, and 
orot. Considering the vastness of the undertaking, Mr. Van 
Dyke has not done his work badly, and if he had told us that his 
little book was, what we suppose it to be, only a repetition in 
rinted form of a series of lectures on Art delivered to a High 
hool or Mechanics’ Institute, we should speak of it in greater 
terms of commendation. 


A recent volume of the Great Artist Series, by Mr. Owen J. 
Dullea, is devoted to the Life and Art of Claude Gellée le Lorraine 
(Sampson Low, 1887). Mr. Dullea brietly describes Claude's earlier 
years, his training under a now little known landscape-painter, one 
Gottfried Waels, his residence with Tassi, his wanderings, and his 
fame. lew of the great masters, among whom Claude may un- 
doubtedly rank, have been the object of more exaggerated and less 
discriminating praise. During the eighteenth and the earlier years 
of the present century the English worship of Claude was carried 
to such an extent that his true merits were overlooked in the com- 
mendation passed upon what are the mere accessories and subordi- 
nate parts of his composition. ‘he ‘author has shown that a 
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reaction was only to be expected, but that the effect of the reaction 
and of the severely critical spirit in which his work has more | 
recently been regarded, have not been altogether injurious to the | 
inter’s reputation, but have rather allowed his true greatness to 
me apparent. For the influence of Claude upon the work of 
Turner, and for some valuable notes upon the Liber Veritatis, | 
we must refer the reader to the volume itself. 


The Century Guild Hobby Horse (Kegan Paul) still continues 
its pleasant, if slightly erratic, course. It has now been in 
existence for just one year, and with the opening number of the 
second volume presents its readers with a reproduction of Mr. Watts’s 
exquisite composition, “ The Angel of Death crowning Innocence.” 


The new edition of Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Fn- 

avers (George Bell & Sons) has reached the Eighth Part; it 

the same evidence of careful and judicious revision which 

has distinguished the parts previously issued. Another year, 

perhaps, may see the completion of what will form a very valu- 
able and important addition to the Library of Art. 

The Fifth Portfolio of English Art, published under the direc- 
tion of Mr. T, Humphrey Ward, contains photogravures by 
Messrs. Goupil & Co. after the works of Stothard, Etty, and 
William Blake. As in the former numbers, the subjects are well 
selected, and the letterpress discriminating and appreciative. 

Vid Nicaragua: a Sketch of Travel, by Mrs. Alfred Hort 
(Remington & Co.), is chiefly an account of the privations endured 
some few years ago by a family of ladies and children who were 
adventurous enough to cross from New York to California, The | 
book may serve to while away an idle hour, and no doubt when 
it appeared in its original form of pleasant letters home was 
eagerly welcomed by Mrs. Hort’s relations and friends. 

Suggestive Lessons of Practical Life, the fourth of a series of 
illustrated reading-books (Smith, Elder, & Co.), is intended “ to 
inspire an intelligent zeal in the pursuit of useful information, to 
beguile the bitterness of learning, and to make the art of reading 
a pleasure, from the new fields of thought it opens to youthful 
inquiry.” Our own impression is that the infliction of such highly 
compressed information is much more likely to «impart “ bitter- 
ness” to learning; and that a steady course of these “ Suggestive 
Lessons,” if it does not so far impair “ the minds we discipline ” as to 
warrant recent complaints of mental overpressure, will sufliciently 
account for the amazing confusion of ideas with which examiners 
become familiar. 

A much superior work is Ward & Lock’s Industrial Self- 


Instructor, Vol. III. It is an attempt to meet the growing 
necessity for true practical education in technical science; the 
lessons not arranged under pedantic headings—‘ The Notes we 
Take,” “The Ignorance we Bemoan”—as in the “ Suggestive 
Lessons ”—but upon a well-considered system. Of course the book 
is not perfect; but this at least may be said, that it is work in 
the right direction. 

The Health of the People, by Dr. Andrew Wilson (Sampson 
Low & Co.), is a reprint of essays which have appeared i 
Health, and are now nted in a collected form, They cer- 
tainly over a wide field; thus we have chapters on Food, 
Bathing, Miracle-cures, Hydrophobia, Meat-teas, Memory, and 
Mesmerism, all interesting in their way, and all bearing more or 
less directly upon the science of health. 

Burdett's Official Intelligence (Spottiswoode & Co.), published 
under the sanction of the Committee of the Stock Exchange, 
contains a carefully revised précis of information regarding British, 
American, and foreign securities. [or the information of those 
who are not conversant with Stock Exchange figures we may 
say that, according to the Intelligence, the value of the securities 
on the “ Official List” on the 31st of last December had increased 
in round numbers from 4,400 millions of pounds sterling, at which 
it stood in December 1885, to nearly 4,523 millions, and that the 
new securities admitted to quotation in 1886 represent ia nominal 
value very nearly 134 millions of money. 

We have also on our table the 1887 Calendar of the Royal 
University ¥, Treland, a bulky volume of 260 pages, and the City 
of London Directory, the seventeenth annual issue. 
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